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Dive In With The Uzzells' 
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* Make up your mind! It is just as important to start right away as to start right. 

@ Most writers know by this time that the right start is with the Uzzells, but they 

my hesitate. They forget that opportunity looks bigger going than coming. They 

® know they have ability, they know they would make rapid progress if they sub- 
mitted their work, with all its present faults, to us and did what we tell them. 

* Yet they put off writing that letter, wrapping up that rejected manuscript and 

% sending it on. They fear criticism (who doesn’t?); they tremble at the thought of 

being told they must study and learn; they want to save a few dollars—they 

e. procrastinate and success for them fades into a pathetic might-have-been. 
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Is this you? Would you like to hear some straight talk by other scribes who 
have passed through this valley of indecision and come out on the butte-top 
where the company is few but the scenery exciting and the pay very good? Write 
for our little booklet, “Literary Services.” Successful authors whose work you've 
admired talk to you in its pages, tell you what to expect, how to take that next 
daring, inescapable step. They tell you what happened to them. They'll tell you 
about the Uzzells. 


For particulars address Suite 816, 410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


This booklet is free and will be sent by return mail. A manuscript criticism 
costs $5 for an editorial appraisal and $10 for a collaborative criticism with re- 
plotting if necessary. These fees cover single manuscripts, fact or fiction, not 
exceeding 5,000 words; for additional words a dollar a thousand. Our “Narrative 
Technique” for story writers is $3, and our “Technique of the Novel” for novelists, 
a new book, is $3.50, either or both sent by return mail on order. 
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in Chicago, July 6-10. 


If you want to sell, see Uzzell! 


G. I.-ENROLLMENTS ACCEPTED 
UNDER VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS H. UZZELL CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 
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Get An Early Start 


"The 1949 Harper Prize Novel Contest offers 
winning author an outright prize of $2000, 
d $8000, as a minimum guarantee of royalties 
be paid within six months after publication. 
"Scripts must be at the publishers by June 1, 
9. Each script should have the name and 

s of author on it, title, and be marked as 
contest entry. No novel that has previously 
peared in book form is eligible. Scripts must 

6 in English, typewritten, double spaced on 
le side of the page. 

'All scripts must be offered to Harper @& 
others for publication, terms to be arranged. 
> ms. under 30,000 words will be considered 
the novel contest, and preference will be 
en those of 60,000 to 150,000 words. 

' There are no restrictions as to setting or 
me, and more than one script may be sub- 

d. Manuscripts will be returned as quickly 
possible. 

‘Judges are: Katherine Anne Porter, Joseph 

Jackson, and Glenway Wescott. 

Motion picture, dramatic, and serial rights 

no part in the award since the judges and 
iblishers feel that this freedom from influences 
tt tend to standardize writing will help to 
duce more distinguished scripts. 

"Address scripts and letters about the con- 
to: 

Harper Prize Novet Contest, 

Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Helps Too 


it is impossible to enumerate the small things 
ideas, suggestions, advice picked up along the 
—that contribute to even a modest measure 
Success. But I should like to give credit to 
mitER’s Dicest for one item that has meant 
plot to me. This was the notice, a couple of 
ago, of the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 

ard for children’s books. In a sudden surge 
@energy, I finished up a story I was working on 
sent it in to the contest. It did not win, but 
accepted for publication by Julian Messner, 

} my next manuscript, “A Horse to Remem- 
W,” did win the award, and for the present, at 
it, I seem to have my future work cut out for 


GENEVIEVE TorREY EAMEs, 
So. Deerfield, Mass. 





CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood -authors to prison in- 
mates, are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to “dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day, for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to [0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columniag. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal 
part-time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," a “must” for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record. 


All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


1006-A Elizabeth St., Dept. D, Anderson, S. C. 











Let's Be Sensible... 


THE BOILED down essence of most writing 
courses, the gist of most editorial advice 
has always been: "READ... ANALYZ = 
IMITATE!" 
WHAT DOES it mean? Simply this: Read - 
magazines, analyze the stories, write the kind 
the editor buys for his book! Above all, FOL- 
LOW THE STORY PATTERN! 
The MASTER FORMULA FOR ACTION 
STORIES is that pattern. This is the first 
time it has been offered to beginners and 
semi-professionals. 
Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 
Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation and 
the amount of each used by good craftsmen. 
Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It 
shows the Nine Ingredients inherent to 
every story (never before published) and 
where and how many times each is used. 


It pin-points every element from "plants" to ' ‘climax 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 
NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dretmer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration. 
T is is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 
MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 








8 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. mix rs 
the year. Vol. 28, No. 8. Entered as second class matter, April 21. 1921, at the Post S.A 


ffice, Cincinnati, O., 
















































Had Never Written a Line 
Sells Article Before 


Completing Course - 


“Before omrine the N. I. A. 
course, I sold a feature to Screen- 
land Magazine for $50. That resulted 
in an immediate assignment to do 
another. After successive feature sto- 
ries, I am now working into fiction 
field. Previous to y slgeoe I had 
never written a line for publication.” 
—Gene E. Levant, 116 West Ave., 
Los Angeles 28," Cal. 


"How do | get My Start 


as a writer?” 
. HERE'S THE ANSWER. 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; a 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct a word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And _ the Newspaper Institute Copy 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics. Tnchasts is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. e A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large mefropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 




















microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions’ are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ 
of it, that professional touch, You sommes a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going 
When a magazine returns a story, 
om seldom knows a teal reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. VETERANS: 
The N. I. A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what a 
to do about it. This course 
A Chance to Test 
Yourself-—FREE approved 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- for 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- ® 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just Veterans 
mail oe coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. News- ini 
paper Institute of iment, One Park Training. 
Avenue, New York 16, . (Founded 
1925.) 
PELE TIT PET LETT TTT TY 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Dicest, July. 
Miss 
Rs dar ghieitdat daa dé/dvidok orien cae aeeestue we eacawod 
Mr. 
ND se Si a al cs ag ib BB soiau Balets Die KSulalors 


( ) Check here if you are mt ee under the @. 1. Bilil of Rights 
All correspondence fi No will call. 7-L-568 


Copyright 1948, Nonpeper Institute of America. 








WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Fiction Needed 
Sir: 

We are wide open for fiction running from 
1500 to 5000 words in length and pay from $209 
to $500 depending on length, quality and the 
author. 

The Elks Magazine publishes articles on gen. 
eral subjects with between 2000 and 4000 words 
We prefer “big name” articles but accept any. 
thing that appeals to us. Articles must avoid 
racial, religious or political topics. For these ar. 
ticles we pay anywhere between $200 and $500, 
Please query first. 

Illustrations and special features are commis 
sioned by myself. 

Cores Puiuuirs, Editor, 
The Elks Magazine, 

Fifty East Forty-Second St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


30-Hour Day 
Sir: 

There is an answer to how a writer (like Mrs. 
Donald Schroeder) can budget her time: find a 
thirty-hour day! 

And it can, too, be done, for I have one. It 
goes thus: 

Studying, general, 1 hour; research, specific, 2 
hours ; preparing meals, 2 hours; sewing, mend: 
ing, pressing, 2 hours; waiting, 2 hours; typing, 
14% hours; washing clothes, 1 hour; sleeping, 8 


hours; shopping, 2 hours; recreation, 2 hours; 
eating, 1% hours; care of children, 5 houn. 


Total, 30 hours. 

Part of the extra “found” hours occur when 
the children are asleep and/or the baby is being 
fed. It is then I can study. In between the bottle 
stages of our offspring (three and a “half”) I do 
my research and thinking while I wait. There's 
reading, studying, outlining and blue-pencilling 
that can be done in meat line, milk line, or at 
the dentist’s with one of the children. I did three 
hours, unbroken, of proofreading on my first book 
while waiting (on an apple box) in the washing 
machine line, There are almost always fifteen 
spare minutes for work on index cards or the like 
while the family washes up for meals. And I 
digest my Writer’s Dicest in the cab of the 
truck while my husband forks hay or fertilizes 
on our trips to our “spare-time” farm. 

My first book was started in the hospital 
after our second son came, and the next boy 
heralded the beginning of another, which is not 
yet finished. When I have facts to work on, the 
1200 to 1800-worders almost write themselves. 
They sell, too. 

My: family doesn’t object to the sound of my 
beaten-up Underwood. It paid for itself, and for 
a good many other household things. 

Guapys R. GraHAM, 
Box 789, 
Balboa, C. Z. 
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Hop to It Now 
Sir: 

To say that I was completely flabbergasted to 
learn that my script had won 54th prize—$15— 
in the contest is putting it mildly! In fact, 


when I recognized the manila envelope and my - 


address label I didn’t even want to open, the 
darn thing—it looked like the usual rejection. 
You can imagine my amazement when I saw 
the welcome green slip with the red printing— 
my first CHECK! 

If your contest was designed to stimulate us 
further —then you've succeeded, for since the 
check arrived yesterday my typewriter hasn’t 
stopped jumping. The last time I wrote any- 
thing was over six months ago. 

Davip LEApPorT, 

c/o Adelsdorfer, Apt 6N, 
241 West 97th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bizarre Wilderness Wanted 
Sir: 

Hunting and Fishing is in the market for fac- 
tual and semi-factual stories of the bizarre and 
strange in the out-of-doors. Main characters in 
these pieces should be sports hunters and fisher- 
men — anywhere in the world — and the action 
should take place mainly in the wilderness or 


_otherwise remote background. From the very 


first word, these stories should create a mood of 
supernaturalism, eerieness and suspense. Odd, 
closing twists will be welcomed. 

Point of view for these pieces may be either 
first or third person. Style should be simple and 
direct with a leaning toward the documentary. 
They should read as plausibly as possible. Inci- 
dents used should have a basis in fact. If avail- 
able, photos, drawings, “exhibits,” etc., will help 
sell the story. Length, 3000 words or shorter. 
Rates, $125.00 on acceptance. Send queries to: 


BERNHARD A. Rotu, Editor, 
Hunting and Fishing, 

275 Newbury St., 

Boston 16, Mass. 


Sounds Good 
Sir: 

For over a year I wasted good bond paper in 
doing my rough work. I strained my eyes looking 
at hard, white paper. And I spent needless ac- 
Cumulative hours in paper changing and match- 
ing up protective sheets in my typewriter. As I 
grew more expansive, however, and writing came 
More easily, the paper and my finances went like 
water, 

A regular yellow roll of cheap teletype paper 
mounted behind my desk and running continu- 
ously through my machine solved the problem. 
With a second sheet bound around the cylinder, 
More or less permanently, and a razor blade on 
My desk to cut off the sheet when I have com- 
pleted a subject, I have found this to be the best 


Jury, 1948 





ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, yet practical 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 

Also, personal training in short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 
stories. 

Write for particulars 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 








Third Annual Writers’ Conference 
September 17-18 


Intimate, detailed, intensive study of every phase of 
writing in classes and round table discussions. 
Short story contest open to gyriters living within 200 
miles of St. Louis. Age limits 18 to 

Write for complete information 

. 

ST. LOUIS WRITERS’ GUILD 


Norah B. Morgan, Registrar 
122 E. Adams Street Kirkwood 22, Mo. 








WRITERS 


Have you covered every market for your work? 
Our staff of specialists can help you. Write 
Dept. D. 


FOWLER, BOND AND HALL 
540 East 89 Street New York, N. Y. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
‘'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author ot ‘mn Juvenile Success Secrets" and 
‘ormula for Fiction’’ 


5703 neatiiene y aos 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















WRITER’S DIGEST 





EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








WRITERS TYPISTS 
AT LAST 


BLUE STREAK Typing Guide and Backing Sheet 
keeps you from Running Off The Bottom Of The 
Sheet. Simple, Efficient, and Economical. JUST OFF 
THE PRESS. 5 for $1.00. (Approx. year’s supply) 


ED C. SMITH 


Box 1088 Carlsbad, N. M. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 
CORAH DECKER 


Box 333 Fairmont, Minnesota 











ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 











TOOLS FOR YOUR CRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technic.......... $1.00 
There's Money in the Novelette........... 1.00 
The Novel: Plan and Production.......... 1.00 
Enclosed Find Check: A Guide to Sales... 1.00 
How to Make Love in the Pulps........... 1.00 
Basic Technic of Fiction.................. 1.00 
Write Mystery Fiction... 2.2.20: cc000c% 1.00 


HUGH L. PARKE WRITERS AGENCY 


369 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 











REINES LITERARY SERVICE 
CRITICISM—EDITING—GHOSTWRITING 


make yours a professional manuscript 
82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 





Virginia 9-7808 
LEVEL FE RR AE ITT REE 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


method of turning out a rough, first copy. When 
I get ready for my rewrite, after pencilling in 
corrections, I merely slice the typewritten sheet 
into pages and copy them off onto regular bond, 
You'll find your rough notes turning into short 
stories. 

One word of caution. If you aren’t careful, 
though, you'll find yourself making your short 
stories into novels. 

Avery E. Ko s, Jr., 
4234 Chestnut Street, 
New Orleans, La. 


Plenty of Range Here 
Sir: 

Tom Breneman’s Magazine will continue, and 
we expect it to be better all the time. We are 
looking for articles to make it better. 

What we want particularly right now are in- 
spirational pieces based on personal experience. 
Such articles are “J, Saw Him Rise Again” in 
the April issue and “I Found My Place in the 
World” in the June issue. These articles make 
people glad to be alive and gave others courage 
to go on living. 

What we are also looking for is: light, humor 
ous articles, preferably containing the quiet hu 
mor of a good personal essay, of perhaps some- 
thing fanciful, not forced, something that re 
veals a genuine, bubbling sense of humor. 

In the February issue we ran an article “We 
Lived on Next to Nothing’ that revealed the diff- 
culties of two old people living on old age assist- 
ance. We are looking for similar heart-rending 
stories. 

We do use some personality articles. Not only 
well-known people, but some unknown, little 
people who are rendering a distinctive service to 
their communities. These stories should get in 
side the person, show the drama in daily living, 
have struggle and suspense, and finally a sense 
of achievement so the reader has something to 
cheer for. 

We emphatically do not want to give the im 
pression that we want only stories about old 
people, or that it is a magazine aimed solely at 
old people. But we are crusading for their rights 
and security. 

Horace Coon, Managing Editor, 
Tom Breneman’s Magazine, 

420 Lexington Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Peoria Coffee Hound 
Sir: 

I am interested in hearing from any fiction 
writers in the Peoria, Illinois, area who are it 
terested in forming a writers’ club for the com 
structive criticism of manuscripts, analysis d 
markets and consumption of coffee. 

WiLuiaM L., Lucas, 
503 Lehmarin Bldg., 
Peoria 2, Illinois. 
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Worth Trying! 
Sir: i 

The Westminster 1948 Fiction Award of 
$7,500 (of which $5,000 will be an outright prize 
and $2,500 an advance against royalties) is now 
open. 

The purpose of this award is to encourage the 
writing Of a novel which exemplifies the type of 
fiction in which the Westminster Press believes. 
The editors feel that contemporary writing has 
a significant purpose that can be achieved by 
awakening concern without deliberately shocking, 
by entertaining without offending good taste, and 
by being honest and convincing without distort- 
ing the truth. or emphasizing sordid and negative 
elements. 

Typical of the Westminster Fiction Award books 
is “No Trumpet Before Him” by Nelia Gardner 
White which won the Westminster 1947 Award, 
and was a People’s Book Club selection. 

Any writer in any country may submit a fiction 
manuscript. The script must be typewritten and 
in English. The contest closes December 31, 
1948, and Westminster Press will publish the win- 
ning manuscript in 1949. 

Judges for the contest include: Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison, editor and lecturer on Christianity 
and public affairs, Chicago Theological Seminary; 
Joseph Henry Jackson, literary editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle ; Carroll Towle, teacher of 
writing and Director of the Writers’ Conference, 
University of New Hampshire; and Olga Ed- 
mond, fiction editor of the Westminster Press. 

For further details write: 

Tue Fiction Epirtor, 

The Westminster Press, 
Witherspoon Building, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Claim Your Checks Men 
Sir: 
We are holding checks for Kingsley Moses and 
ee Shannon for their prize winning stories in 
r “Western Romance Anthology.” Will any- 
one who knows their present whereabouts, kindly 
ask them to get in touch with 
Daisy Bacon, 
Street G Smith Publications, 
122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Jury, 








ADELINE M. ALVORD — 


Accredited Motion Picture Story Agent 
and Critic for Twenty Years 
Original and Published Material 

Send for Free Booklet 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 


Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
One carbon copy 


Prompt efficient’ service. 
Special rates above 15,000 words. 
free. Mailed flat. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
118 Vaughan Rd., Apt. 29 Toronto, Ontario 





= 





HELP! 
To writers in guuns their stories, articles, etc., in 
shape is why I’ve sold their stuff to all types of 
markets. Of the dozens of sales I’ve made, most of the 
material was gotten into shape by my help. (Last sold 
to N. Y. Times). 
Reading fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 50c each 1,000 


10% on sales. 
John T. Kieran 1604 Vermilion 


additional. 





Danville, Ill. 








DOUBLE wririnc INCOME 


Write ,SALABLE STORIES by using a “Sherwood 





BRIEF.’ 

Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your writing 
talent wholly to soundly 7 gues. character motivated, 
action packed STORIES THA 

A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names, and sparkling action incidents—all written 
expressly for you. From this Brief you bos your own 
story in your own words—the quick, easy wa 

You will be amazed at —-. ney it is a write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood_ Br One client sold 


stories from 4 Briefs. A radio ite uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 




















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 











help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








If you want results: pen’e matt haphazardly and write blindly. 
befor your ipt. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 


he fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 

money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 

years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 

ing, I have tetnee that the juvenile field is the beginner's 

best _ bet. a new up-to-date six lesson course pre- 
y 


pared especial 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 


for beginners, will teach you how to, 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20. pound bond; carbon free. Mailed fiat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High S#., Des Moines, ‘lowa 











WRITERS’ COLONY 


You are cordially invited to spend your vacation in N. H. with m 
July-August. Personal Private Instr. (Criticism by mail all year.) 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).........- $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).........++ 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)........ 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT oe (Advance Technique)...... 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EAR (Advance orders)........++ 2.5 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (Eight Patterns Expl.).. 3.00 


MILDRED |. REID 


CONTOOCOOK N. H. 





TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a Soaiaibenl py stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send Pg work 
to one who has been in the business since 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No "charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 45c¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

40c per 1000 words over 10,00 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success for you? 

There is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
ou have it, some simple cause prevents your work 

rom clicking with the editors you aim for. I can 
probably spot it for you. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in versification at 
New York University; William and M College, 
Richmond Division; and_ elsewhere. Most of my work 
with private pupils, ranging from Be edly to Pulitzer 
Prize topnotchers, is done by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better. My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and _in winning an- 
thology and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. You may order from me_my 
two standard textbooks; my Unabridged Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, $3.60, and Poets’ Handbook, $2.60, both postpaid. 

Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Including all the valuable secondary rights, I offer every 
service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today; 
you are unfair to yourself to delay ‘longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for two. 


CLEMENT WOOD Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 
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New Trade Publication 
Sir: 

We are going to add another publication to 
our list and shall be interested in receiving ma. 
terial from your readers. 

Our new publication will be called, Models and 
Hobbies. This will be a consumer publication 
containing articles on how to make various items 
in various hobbies. 

We are going to cover every branch of models 
and hobbies, ceramics, wood working, model 
building, stamps, photography, leathercraft, shell- 
craft, bead work, coin collecting, etc. I might 
repeat, accent will be on “how to do it.” 

Pictures will play a very important part in 
acceptance and value of material. Payment will 
be our customary 2c a word on publication, with 
pictures bringing anywhere from $1.00 to $5.00 
depending on how good they are. Please include 
return postage. 

LEONARD MartTIN Fox, Publisher, 
Fox-Shulman Publications, 

N. E. Cor. 16th and Conlyn Sts., 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Your Typewriter's Handy 
Sir: 

I am on the editorial staff of Our Navy 
Magazine standard publication of the United 
States Navy, and I wonder if some of your read- 
ers would care to help me with the following case, 
for whom I have been unable to find correspond- 
ents? 

Even a short letter would help to cheer David 
Stein, Room 1 C-2, U.S. Veteran’s Hospital, Rut- 
land Heights, Mass. David is 31 years old, an ex- 
navy man who has been a patient at the hospital 
for 6 months, during which time he has never 
received a letter or a visit from anyone. 

In closing I might add that magazines and 
books no longer needed by your readers, would 
be greatly appreciated by the paraplegic patients 
at the U.S. Naval Home, 24th & Grays Ferry 
Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Littian THOMAS, 
-237 Ninth Avenue, 
New York City 1, N. Y. 


“Unpathed Waters, Undreamed Shores" 
Sir: 

The Fourth Annual Marine Poetry Contest, 
open to all active merchant seamen, offers prizes 
of $25, $15, $10 for the three best poems. The 
closing date is November 1, 1948. Judges are 
Joseph Auslander, A. M. Sullivan and Geoffrey 
Parsons, Sr. 

Poems should be nautical in subject matter 
and not more than 30 lines in length. Winning 
poems will be published in The Lookout, monthly 
magazine of the Seamen’s Institute. 

SEAMEN’s CuuRCH INSTITUTE, 
25 South Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 
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You'll Be Spoiled Now 
Sir: 

Today I received my first check for my writing 
efforts. I have had poetry published before but it 
was “for free.” 

With the two-year renewal of my WD sub- 
scription you sent me the gift of the book “My 
Juvenile Success Secrets” by Will Herman. After 
stiidying its contents I tried my hand on a “Make 
and Do” article and sent it off to one of the 
markets suggested in this book. The check is my 


answer. GracE NICHOLSON, 
354 Ocean Avenue, 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


No Fiction Ed Would Buy It 
Sir: 

Here’s one for your truth-is-stranger-than-fic- 
tion dept. 

Seeing Dave Hess’ name signed to a Forum 
letter (June issue) certainly reminds me of that 
famous story “Man in the Black Hat” —by 
Michael Fessier, wasn’t it? 

Before 1941 I’d never seen nor heard of Dave 
Hess. I ran into him rather casually that year 
in Boston. 

In 1942 I bumped into Dave Hess in Ye Olde 
Cellar in Chicago, Illinois. Later that same year 
we happened to collide on a deserted stretch of 
beach up near Holland, Michigan. 

In 1944, I was elbowing my way out of an 
orderly room at Fort Meade, Md., (wartime 
P.O.R.) and one elbow struck the brass buckled 
mid-rif of guess who? Hess and I were being 
shipped over as platoon leaders. 

In 1946 I glimpsed Hess in Chicago again. In 
1947 it was the Indianapolis Speedway classic. 

Last winter someone way out here in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, mentioned a casual conver- 
sation somewhere in Iowa which brought out the 
seemingly irrelevant fact that one D. Hess, car- 
toonist, in Indiana, was having a baby. 

Last month, I intercepted a letter of Hess’ re- 
garding my own story in the May Red Book. 

And now I open the June WD and there’s an 
observant little note from Dave Hess. 

Remember the name. I, for one, can’t seem to 


avoid it! Roy Hiuwoss, 
517 N. Sherman, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


See Contest Winner No. 2 
Sir: 

Would any writer (professional or not) in 
South Africa care to correspond with me? Any 
sex, age, race or religion — just so the. letters 
afe interesting, informative on the subject of 
South Africa, and written in English. 

_I have this vague and pleasant day dream 
which I contact someone whose interest in 
California equals mine in South Africa, Then it 
would be more or less a fair exchange. 

JANE Myers, 

98 Moss Ave., 

Oakland 10, Calif. 


Jury, 
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Course---PLUS! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


16 years ago when the SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING Assignments’ burst on the writing field 
after the sensational book TRIAL AND ERROR, this 
course was a course—Plus. It marked the beginning 
of the New Era in the teaching of writing—a de- 
parture from the old academic corn; the first 
strictly commercial course aimed at helping students 
make sales. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING remains a course 
—PLUS; a course PLUS marketing of salable student 
manuscripts by a leading literary agency; a course 
PLUS the famous book TRIAL AND ERROR; a course 
PLUS free criticism of stories not actually written as 
assignments. During the year our instructors criticize 
easily a thousand stories students have ‘written on 
their own. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Actually supervised story writing has eliminated waste 
of time and effort for these writers and others for whom 
we have mdde and are making sales. Supervised means 
working on your story from the plot germ to the outline to 
the rough dratt, through the finished copy—knowing what 
you are doing in every step. In these dynamic times, with 
professional competition what it is, you cannot afford 
undirected attempts; still less can you afford time and 
energy wasted in experimenting. You want your road to 
success to be short—and the only shortcut Is genuine pro- 
fessional supervision which eliminates the aimless groping 
of most beginners. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction gee It will tell 
,you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best In the busi- 
ness, who will handle oe salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30-DAY MONEY-BACK AGREEMENT 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ju 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have (] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 


Address 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 


- 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.00 the year; $4.00 for two 
years; $2.50 the year in Canada, $3.00 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days for change 
to take effect and send both new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 
able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 
home and abroad. 















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 

(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 

invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 

delay, and of course free. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of coopera- 

tive basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and care- 
fully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. Write 
first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6-------PENNSYLVANIA 
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lecal Copy Makes Good 
Sir: 

I certainly enjoyed “Local Copy Makes Good” 
in the January issue. I received almost imme- 
diate acceptance on a suggested article for the 
Lewistown (Me.) Journal Magazine which I 
hadn’t thought of before. 

I’ve spent almost thirty years on genealogy 
and the material collected certainly affords a 
wealth of ideas for fiction or non-fiction. Truth 
is, of course, stranger than fiction and a study 
of a family over a period of years gives you 
plenty of facts. 

The Lewistown Journal Magazine article is 
based on the diary of a local Maine preacher 
in 1828. 

Continue the fine articles of what to write 
and for whom. 

Raupu E, PEARson, 
400 So. Cherry Street, 
Falls Church, Va. 


All Simmered Down 
Sir: 

I’ve simmered down a bit now, trying my ut- 
most to be nonchalant and airy and oh-so-un- 
concerned about the fact I’m a prize-winner.. . 
but I’m making sure to inform all the editors 
who buy my poetry — Peggy Graves, Louise 
Hauser, Shirley Brownrigg, etc.—that I am one 
of Fortune’s favorites this year, for I rang the 
bell with your judges... 

Thanks a lot for the two boxes of paper, en- 
velopes, clips, carbons, etc., which I received 
yesterday . . . never saw so much paper and 
envelopes in all my past life; and believe me, 
I intend to use ’em. And if I don’t wind up 
with some fine sales before this year is over, it 
won’t be for lack of trying. 

One more comment—lI like the pictures of 
men, many of them with very familiar names, 
you use on the cover . . . you see, I’m a single 
gal and frankly admit I like a picture of a 
youngish and handsome male any time. I won- 
der if my favorite editor, Lamont Buchanan, is 
youngish and good-looking? If so, I’d like to 
see a pix of him sometime. He writes mighty 
nice letters! I must tell him about my prize. 

PAULINE Booker, 
Goldthwaite, Tex. 


Pasadena Writers 
Sir: 

Is there anyone out our way who wishes to 
join us? We are the “We Write You Publish 
Club” out near the mountains in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. We’re a lively group, determined to help 
each other write salable articles and fiction. 
We're working on everything: how-to-do-it ar- 
ticles, cook books, short fiction, novels. We 
meet each Tuesday evening in room 107 on the 
John Muir campus, Pasadena. 

ImoceNneE Harris, President, 
1697 Sierra Madre Villa Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Jury, 1948 








“The future belongs to those who prepare 


for it now. 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 


Fiction 

Radio 

English 

Journalism 

How to Study 

Public Speaking 

ae Humor & Gag Writing 

Training Prob.of the Prof.Writer 
Mystery & Detective 


. Article & Feature 
For Writers Advertising 
Publicity 
Newspapers 
Juvenile 
Screen 


(Approved for Veterans; also non-quota Foreign 
udents) 


Professional 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6001 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, California 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


od eoperieneed peter or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your 

questions, helping you find the VETERANS: 
type of work for which you are 





naturally suited. Before long you This course ap- 
are writing in your own home fic- 
tion stories, essays, short sketches, proved for vet- 


whatever you are best suited to 
do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE e 
today. Canadians may make pay- eran's training. 
ments in Canadian funds. 


Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith's best-selling ““BASE- 
BALL.” At all bookstores. 














THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 87, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
( ) Cheek here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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Writer’s DIcEsT 





No, it’s unlikely that you’ll submit material to a publication which has been defunct for 
aver ten years . 


But your chances of sale are just as negative if you submit material to a magazine or book 
house which has been out of business just a few days or weeks; or overstocked on marriage- 
problem stories and desperate for light-love stories when your marriage-problem story ar- 
rives—and just the reverse when you happen to send that light-love script the following 
month; or which has okayed that query on an article on Mount Everest on the chance that 
you'll turn out something super, but which has been buzzing agents that they're in a hole 
for personality pieces; or which has more than enough novelettes but is panting for short 
stories (such as the one you sent to that other magazine which is overstocked on short 
stories) ... 


And these are things which happen to writers every day. 

Literary agents spend long hours daily with editors, discussing needs and impending 
needs and forthcoming changes; they maintain staffs of experts in all fields to supplement 
their market knowledge; and their offices in the center of the publishing area often serve 
as clearing-houses for editorial requests. Logically, you can’t hope to match their ability to 
get a script to the right place at the right time. 


We'll be happy to see some of your work. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and all other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed analysis and report, 
suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, 
payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand 
words for additional thousands and: final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) 
$25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other types of material upon request. We drop all 
fees after we make several sales for new clients. Personal collaboration service—where the agency works 
with the writer from plot idea through finished script and sale—by arrangement; weretee upon fe- 
quest. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts, 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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Technique 


In Poetry | 


By Ethel de Vito 


A FAMILIAR story tells how, during 
the height of his acclaim, Whistler was sued 
by a wealthy client who objected to the 
fabulous fee demanded for a portrait which 
he said was completed in scarcely more 
than an hour. The indignant man told 
the judge: “He stood several feet from the 
canvas and just flung blobs of paint onto 
it.” Whistler acknowledged this, “But,” he 
added silkily, “it took me twenty years to 
learn just how to fling paint onto my can- 
vas to produce the effect I wanted.” 

The idea of technique in poetry, though 
upsetting to the “I-write-as-I-feel” boys 
and girls offers a like reward. It is only 
when you have mastered technique that 
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you can put the rules out of your conscious- 
ness and follow the muse with the confi- 
dence that comes of knowing what you’re 
doing. 

While a few successful poets have been 
guided by instinct, or by a sort of osmosis 
from steeping themselves in works of great 
poets they admired, for most young poets, 
this is learning the hard way, and often 
their own work carries them into jungles 
so dense that they have to leave the masters 
behind. A few principles, from a sort of 
poetic Baedeker, illuminate dark conti- 
nents—and once the rules are known, they 
can be twisted, bent, skirted, even displaced 
by new ones. 
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The first requisite of writing a poem is, 
of course, having something to write about, 
and if the idea hasn’t crystallized thor- 
oughly in your own mind, it’s a safe guess 
that it won’t on paper. My experience has 
been that unless the thought has completed 
a period of gestation in the mind, any at- 
tempt to set it down will be an instrument 
birth: not only painful, but one that more 
often .than not, leaves the brainchild 
marked with some scar. 

Assuming that a thought and its ensuing 
emotion has been established, the poet goes 
about setting it on paper. As in all phases 
of living, so in poetry, the right way is the 
smoothest, most natural way. Rhythm in 
poetry is as in music: the regular flow of 
words, or tones, grouped with recurring 
light and heavy accents. The written lines 
are scanned, or divided into metric feet or 
syllabic groups. Metric refers to the meter 
or measured rhythm. 

The most commonly used metric feet 
are: iambic, trochaic, anapestic, dactyllic, 
spondaic, pyrrhic and amphimacic. To 
some, this may sound complex, actually, as 
will be seen by the following examples, it 
is very simple. Accented symbols are marked 
ike this (’). 

Iambic (two-syllabled. feet) 

with-DRAWN (last syllable accented) 
Trochaic (two-syllabled feet) 

NEV-er (first syllable accented ) 
Anapestic (three-syllabled feet) 


as-cer-TAIN (first two short, last 
accented ) 

Dactyllic (three-syllabled feet) 
AV-a-lanche (first accented, last two 


short) 
Spondaic (two-syllabled feet) 
DARK DAWN (both accented) 
Pyrrhic (two-syllabled feet) 
in the (both unaccented ) 
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Amphimacic (three-syllabled feet) 
NEV-er-MORE (first and last accented) 
These feet are used in two, three, four 

and five-foot patterns. The five-foot iambic 

pattern, called iambic pentameter, is the 
most common. Robert Frost says that in 
our language there are virtually but two 
meters, strict iambic and loose iambic. 
The pattern of a poem is determined by 
the pattern of the majority of its verses, 
Too perfect regularity is not desirable be- 
cause it tends to produce a monotonous or 
boring effect. A study of the work of the 
great poets of the past reveals not many 
poems that attempt perfect regularity 
throughout. Karl Shapiro, in his “Essay on 
Rime’’, writes: 
Those poets 

Of classic times whose verses always scanned 
Were by the nature of their speech restricted 
To admirable scansions. 
The practising poet of our day is not called 
on to so restrict himself. In a poem I called 
“The Bookkeeper”, which appeared in the 
American Mercury and written for most 
part in iambic pentameter, pattern was 
broken in the third and fourth lines of the 
following stanza. (Lines three and four 
begin with a trochaic foot, then resume the 
iambic feet.) 

His black umbrélla, viéwless lodging 
place, 

The pince-nez 6n his pale and proper 
face 

Fiven the ring upon his bldodless hand 

Ail seem as dusty, dr’y, discréet and 
dim 

As thotigh all that he totiched could not 
withstand 

But must take on the charactér of him. 


Similarly, another poem, “Death Of A Lit- 
tle Man”, also published in the American 





Almost every writer dabbles in poetry. 
For those who seriously want to improve 
their technique, here are some principles 


to brush up on. 
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Mercury, was written for most part in 
iambic tetrameter, or four-foot iambic lines, 
but breaks pattern once in the first and 
twice in the fourth line of the stanza quoted 
below. The second foot in line one (itali- 
cized) is anapestic (first two unaccented, 
last accented) and in the last line the sec- 
ond foot is anapestic and the third is a 
spondee (both italicized) . 

The stings, the rebuffs, the pricks of 

pain 

The nagging in his ear and brain 

By one who said she pushed him 6n 

While pushing him back—all, all are 
gone. 
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In writing light verse, however, regular- 
ity is more usual, and I think to be desired. 
The reader of light verse expects to be de- 
lighted or amused and does not want to 
have to pause unconsciously in his reading 
as he would if the pattern were broken. In 
serious writing, the pause often calls atten- 
tion to thought content, as for instance in 
the sonnet by Shakespeare that begins: 

Look in thy glass and téll the face thou 
viéwest 

Now is the time that face should form 
andéther 


Writen in iambic pentameter, the first two 
lines begin with a trochee. And the final 
line: 

















Die single, and thine image dies with 
thée 
begins with a spondee. In each case here 
the accented first word in breaking regular- 
ity, adds force to the words, look now die— 
and heightens the effect. Incidentally, it is 
always correct to add an unaccented syl- 
lable to an iambic line which ends on an 
accented one, as in the two first lines of 
the above. 
Lo, the Sonnet 

Of the many and varied verse forms, the 
sonnet is possibly the most popular. It is 
usually written in iambic pentameter and 
has fourteen lines. The idea in a sonnet is 
to present the premise in the first four lines, 
expand it in the next four, resolve it in the 
first four lines of the sestet and with the 
final couplet, to summarize, preferably with 
an unforgettable impact. The rhyming may 
be the ABAB, CDCD, EFEF, GG of the 
Shakespearean sonnet, in which the octave 
may be rhymed in ABBA, CDDC, with the 
sestet as above, or it may be the Petrarchan 
sonnet (named after Petrarch who origi- 
nated the form) which is ABBA, ABBA, in 
the octave, with the sestet CDECDE or 
CDCDCD or any number of variations. 

A sonnet of mine “Advice To Youth”, 
which appeared in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, illustrates the ABBA, CDDC rhyming 
with the sestet in the Shakespearean pattern. 
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the ‘poet’s feelings. 





I shall listen through words 
That men may say 
Through the shuffling of feet 
That pass my way. 
From “Listener” 
published in Catholic World 


Descriptive : “January”, published in Nature 
Magazine: 
Winter sings in the 
Crisp white star chips 
Shimmering in the sky 


The clean cut crackle 
Of twiglets snapping 
When chipmunks scamper by 


Narrative poetry relates either a story or 
happening: 
Captain Lightfoot, jaunty and brown, 
Plundered the highway, up and down, 
And came at length to Boston town 


From “The Last of The Highwaymen”, 
published in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Dramatic poetry allows the subject of the 
poem to express himself in his own words 
in monologues or dialogues, as in much of 
the poetry of Browning or Robert Frost. 
From “Mary Chilton”, published in the* 


(If you find roses that you would disdain A 


Introduce 
idea 


Never slip past an open garden gate 
Enlarge [Thinking that when your long roads have been crossed 
| Still it will wait your coming back; the frost 
[Is always too early come, however late. 


on it 


a con- 
clusion 


Come to 
( 
\ 


Summarize 


The content of this particular sonnet would 
classify it as a didactic poem, or.a poem to 
teach a lesson. There are many kinds of 
poems and editors, between them, use most 


of them. To illustrate a few: 


The lyric is one which mainly expresses 





JAs young men do, what seems too easy-got 
)Take what is there for taking, sought or not 
{Lest you may never find a rose again. 


(Love is a banquet hall where two by two 
The young come honored, sit in gilded chairs, 
Yet notice when their banqueting is through 
How two more fit the place but lately theirs 
Spend what is put into your hand to spend: 
)Nothing is easy come by in the end. 


QO tama m ODOT pww 


Saturday Evening Post: 
Nigh on three months we sailed and 
each new day 
Was like to a year of life some other 
way (etc.) 
It is not always easy to classify a poem; and 
in the final analysis, the poet writes what 
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he feels and leaves such things as classifica- 
tions to the critics. 


To Rhyme or Not to Rhyme 

The question of whether to use rhyming 
or not, or what form the poem shall take, 
is something the individual poet must 
answer. If he feels that rhyme is too con- 
stricting and imposes even more limitations 
on a type of writing already teeming with 
limitations, he is not alone—a great many 
poets, great and not so great, share his view. 
Many magazines use unrhymed or blank 
verse, which is verse usually written in 
iambic pentameter and unrhymed. There 
is greater freedom of course, but freedom 
from rhyming imposes an obligation to be 
even more than ordinarily careful about 
the rhythm and flow of words. In Shake- 
speare’s plays, the book-length poems of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, and the dia- 
logues of Robert Frost, the lines flow so 
smoothly that the reader is scarcely aware 
that the work is unrhymed. 

For those who prefer rhyme, naturalness 
cannot be stressed too much. The use of 
inversions is now considered an abomination 
when induced by rhyme as in this excerpt 
from an old ballad: 

She knock’d at a castle gate 
And prayed for charity; 
They sent her some meat on a plate 
And kept her a scullion to be. 
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Or in Ben Jonson’s “Good Life, Long Life” 
which begins: 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make man better be; 
and ends: 


In small proportions we just beauties 

see 

And in short measures life may perfect 

be. 

Times in poetry have changed, and using 
inversions today, save for satire, is more the 
mark of the amateur than the skillful poet. 

A rhyming dictionary is found helpful 
by many. I don’t use one because my poems 
are written at white heat; and if I stopped 
to use a rhyming dictionary, I would lose 
much of the original thought. Too, I might 
be led astray by the array of rhymes and 
settle for one that did not express my mean- 
ing as exactly as I wished. I often get 
around the limiting exact rhyming by off- 
rhyming and half-rhyming. Both are ac- 
ceptable. One form, called assonance, is 
the repetition of the vowel sound, though 
the consonant following may be different, 
such as: 

sing, win 
dance, man 


pain, blame 
need, fleet 


Another form, called consonance, or the 
repetition of ending consonant sounds, is 
found in the following: 









sand, crowned seen, mine 

hall, pale sun, in 
Emily Dickinson, for instance, used : 

gate, mat 

one, stone 


and Edna St. Vincent Millay is very skillful 
in this usage and has used only, homely; 
south, truth and were, air. There is also 
what is called the “eye” rhyme.” This is 
the rhyming of words which are spelled 
alike but pronounced differently, such as: 

wind, behind 

earth, dearth 
and which may be used as consonance. In 
consonance, too, it is possible to use rhymes 
that in correct rhyming are forbidden, as 
when the ending consonants start with the 
same sound. Thus consonance permits the 
rhyming of: endure, door, whereas rhyme 
would forbid ending on the same sound 
such as 

adore, door. 
An editor once objected to my rhyming 
Bach’s with stacks, which is understandable. 
I amended the offending rhyme by substi- 
tuting the name of another composer. 


The Fetters of Accuracy 


An important point to remember is that 
there is no longer any such thing as poetic 
license. The fact was brought home to me 
eight years ago. One of the first poems I 
sold to the Saturday Evening Post was 
called “The Lady and the Cooper” and 
dealt with the romance of Priscilla and 
John Alden. The idea around which the 
poem revolved was that John Alden’was a 
cooper whereas Priscilla was of noble birth 
—some generations removed, that is. No 
sooner had the check been spent than a 
letter arrived from the Post. The research 
department reported that, far from being a 
cooper, John Alden was quite a prominent 
citizen, a signer of the Mayflower Compact 
and holder of public office. Unless I could 
prove my premise they would have to re- 
turn the poem as their historically minded 
readers would be up in arms. ; 

It was quite a blow. Much was at stake, 
at least it seemed so to me. I had proof of 
Priscilla’s heritage, yet while I knew John 
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Alden had been a cooper, I could not quot 
my authority. A trip (as I live close by) 
Plymouth and Duxbury (site of the Alder 
House) followed. I talked with Alden de. 
scendants (whose amused attitude was tha 
they would hate to have to prove he wasn’ 
a cooper) and had a wonderful day looking 
up old records, and I got my proof. Joh 
Alden was a cooper; he had signed on a 
such and was not originally a member ¢ 
the Pilgrim band. He had signed the May. 
flower Compact because all free males over 
twenty-one were obliged to sign it. As for 
holding public office, in those days it was, 
disagreeable duty, and it had so interfered 
with his work that he had sued the Colon 
and was awarded five pounds damage 

The Saturday Evening Post reported tha 
they were entirely convinced. And whe 
the poem was printed, it was interestin 
that all the mail I received from Alden de 
scendents expressed such delight to find 
Priscilla was so high-born; John Alda 
wasn’t even mentioned! The experienc 
made me appreciate editorial cautions. 

I come now to the marketing of the 
poem. Some poets are bitterly convinced 
that one can get nowhere without “connet- 
tions.” My answer is always the same: 
there is no magic formula, no easy way t0 
publish. You must send and keep sending 
work out as long as you have faith in it 
And, you must not send work out unles 
you do. A rejection means your work wa 
read. How else would the editor know? Re 
jections may come your way for any number 
of reasons: the work is not original enough 
—one editor told me of the sameness of the 
work that comes to her desk. Or perhaps 
the technique is inadequate; or the editor 
has just published, or has in his files a poem 
on the same subject and won’t be able to 
use another for a long time; or the editor 
likes it but knows it is not for his readers; 
editor doesn’t like it; or it may be seasond 
work that has reached the editorial room 
too late. There are innumerable reasom 
why a poem may be rejected, but not oned 
them is lack of connections. 

Knowing an editor may help, certainly 
sounds reasonable enough; perhaps somt 
writers have broken into print that way,! 
honestly can’t say. But I am certain thi 
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are. Readers in editorial offices feel wonder- 


not Quote 
se by) tp fully gratified when they make a new 
he Alden “discovery.” 
Alden de. It is well to remember, however, that sell- 
was that ing one poem, while an end in itself, is not 
he wasn’ the peak of all achievement. The second 
y looking poem, and indeed the fiftieth, may be quite 
of. John as difficult to place. Each poem must stand 
ed on a or fall on its own merit, regardless of past 
-mber performance. And you will do well to keep 
he May. such work of yours as falls short of your 
ales over own standards at home. 
. As for There is another facet to verse publica- 
it was 4 tion. The people who are trying to encour- 
iterfered age a return of Prohibition introduced a 
> Colony bill into Congress that provides for a cor- 
lamage. rect labelling of all hard liquor. By correct, 
‘ted that the Prohibitionists mean printing the word 
d when “POISON” on the label. Some hard bitten 
teresting souls in the publishing business view books 
Iden de. for which the author pays the cost of publi- 
to find cation with that same one-way logic. They 
- Alden — call all such efforts vanity publication, and 
perience they add, “To hell with it.” 
me Fifteen years ago, Harpers, Dutton and 
of the the great bulk of published writers got Macmillan, to name three of the country’s 
nvinced started by just sending their work to editors largest publishers, issued books on which 
connet: and allowing the work to speak for itself. the authors paid part of the cost of publi- 
same: It was not until I had been appearing in cation. This was excused by the publishers 
way to national magazines for some six years that I on the grounds that business was tough. 
sending met my first editor. Perhaps statistics are There never was a day so bright finan- 
h in it convincing : some time ago I came across cially but that it still wasn’t a tough one for 
unless an editor’s note in the Saturday Evening poets. Although few people are willing to 
rk was Post stating that fifty-three new poets had buy a book of verse, so many people enjoy 
w? Re broken into the Post in 1946. This ought to writing poetry that it is the nature of 
yumnber prove that a new writer’s work is both read America to provide an avenue for those 
enough and bought. who have a few extra dollars but no pub- 
; of the A contribution should consist of about lisher who loves them well enough to bet 
perhaps four representative poems because this that 3000 strangers will pay $2.50 for a 
editor number travels with a three-cent stamp. book of their verse. 
A poem Several editors told me that they like to see This avenue is not a new one nor are any 
able to no more than that number from one particu- of its variations different today than they 
editor lar writer at one time. Each poem is typed were in Hawthorne’s time. First there are 
aders; on a separate sheet of paper, the name and ' the non-pay verse magazines. Most of them 
-asond address is on each sheet, and a stamped self- have “private presses.” This euphemism 
Toots addressed envelope is enclosed. Sooner or means that the publisher of a “little” verse 
‘easous later the rejection slip will be personalized magazine knows a printer who will set 64 
one a by a note from some editor who liked the verses on 64 pages, plus 16 blank ones for 
work, or there will be a letter instead of a looks, and charge a total of $640 for 500 
‘inly it rejection slip, and from then on, it is only a books, Actually the verse publisher has no 
some matter of time, and keeping at it. And private press. He is simply a printing broker. 
way, | when you, the new poet, make the grade, But if your work appears under his im- 
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be assured, the editor is as delighted as you 


(Continued on page 45) 














A DETECTIVE story is just a good 
story; and while traditionally it observes 
certain conventions, if its characters don’t 
have enough life to be interesting in any 
other fictional setting, they won’t make good 
in the detective form either. 

Any well written short story is like a ray 
of light focussed on a particular group of 
people at a specific time in their lives—a 
time you, as the writer, choose for its in- 
terest. The background of the story should 
be so real to you that you can make your 
reader see, hear, smell and feel it. 

Against this background, your characters 
react in terms of the personalities you have 
given them. An architect’s reaction to a 
mid-Victorian building, for example, will 


no 









































Someone Is Going to Get Killed 


By Margaret Manners 


differ from that of a musician or a house- 
wife. But if this architect lived a miserable 
childhood in a house with the same “ginger- 
bread” decorations, his reactions take on a 
dimension beyond the professional — the 
emotional. 

In devising a short story, the author 
needs to keep in mind that the whole 
structure must bear a relationship to its 
parts. To impose such unity, you can either 
use a close and narrow viewpoint that never 
swerves from the limitations of the nar- 
rator’s brain; or you can employ mood, 
setting the tone of your story in one key so 
that while the melody may run up or down, 
be bright or somber, the key does not vary. 
Kipling and Poe were masters of such 
atmospheric unity. 
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But the wholeness of a story, its suspense 
and its reality, come not from the book of 
rules but from you. Wholeness is a question 
of matter as well as manner. What, then, 
makes a story true to itself when atmos- 
phere and viewpoint are right? Think of 
any three or four persons you know whose 
lives are related. There may be a hundred 
stories involved in the crossings and re- 
crossings of the patterns of their lives. 
But you as a story teller may concern your- 
self with only one at a time; you must be 
able to recognize the bits that belong only 
to the particular tale you have set yourself 


to tell. When you do tell that story, you - 


cannot drag in any bits of other stories that 
may be clinging to it. This means ruthless 
selection—no easy job when the characters 
are creatures of your own imagination. 

To make your fictional people come alive, 
you construct pasts for them, utilizing every 
fragment of fact and fancy, every trait and 
personal crochet you can devise. When you 
have them as large as life (and usually 
twice as natural) you have to prune away 
everything that this particular story does 
not require. If after you have pared the 
story to its own line and shape, you find you 
have deprived it of color, you can go back 
and draw character and flavor from your 
setting, from the people and the situation 
in that particular story. If you have unity 
of key, viewpoint and matter, the story will 
be whole. 

A story may start anywhere. It is what it 
gathers as it snowballs in your mind that 
matters. Where do you find the germ of a 
story? Do you see it in the worn hands of an 
old woman? In a man’s devotion to his 
garden? In the impact of one meddling 
Neurotic on a quiet community? If these 
glimpses start your mind thinking about 
people interacting upon each other under 
the pressure of a given situation, you have a 


‘story possibility, but not yet a story. You 


are in the position of a man who sees a 
beautiful piece of fine grained wood and 
says, “What a cabinet that would make!” 

Be grateful for the limitations of the de- 
tective story form, for this gives you the 
theme of your situation : “Someone is going 
to get killed.” I choose this as a point of 
departure because it keeps the victim to the 


Juty, 


fore. In the victim lies your motive, and 
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the motive, to link murderer and murderee, 
must be strong. The murderer has to over- 
come the natural deterrent of his own con- 
science and then commit a crime which will 
place the entire machinery of society against 
him ; to do this, he needs a powerful motive 
and a particular psychology. 

If I were asked what single characteristic 
a murderer should have above all others, I 
would say outrageous, overweening vanity. 
People may be greedy, vindictive or fearful, 
but they don’t murder unless they have 
enough vanity to think they can get away 
with it, enough vanity to believe that their 
survival or success is sufficiently important 
to justify the killing of another human 
being. (Vanity has many varied outward 
manifestations. A person who appears ab- 
normally shy may be very vain in reality.” 
His shyness is simply a socially acceptable 
way of calling attention to his excellence.) 


The victim in the detective story should 
literally get himself killed. Let him be 
worthy of murder. He is going to act in 
such a way that he has to be killed; al- 
though this doesn’t mean that he has to 
know he’s asking for it. He can be just as 
annoyingly in the way if he has stumbled 
on the knowledge that makes him a threat 
to the murderer or doesn’t even know that 
he has any such knowledge. But the motives 
of murderer and victim meet in an impasse, 
and murder is done. 

In the unraveling of the story, you have 
several choices open. You may follow the 
orthodox method of the “puzzle” or who- 
dunit plot: murder plus detective plus clue- 
hunting plus deduction equals culprit. Or 
your story may take one of the recently 
popular forms where clue-hunting and de- 
duction are less important than suspense 
and character. The murderer may be known 
to the reader early in the story; but the 
danger of the chase, the fascination of 
psychological development, and any twists 
that ingenuity can add keep the reader on 
the edge of his seat. 

The shorter the story, the less room there 
is for a succession of clues, the more im- 
portant dramatic happening and psycho- 
logical build-up become. The protagonist 
or those he cares about should be kept in 
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danger. Plant the props you are going to 
use early in the story so that they are there 
waiting for the hand that is to wield them. 
And remember that no story is complete 
without the part that the reader’s mind 
brings to it. The reader doesn’t want to be 
dazzled or cheated; he wants to be led 
through the story at the writer’s elbow; 
sometimes you can even let him get ahead 
of you. Let him note that the clock on the 
mantelpiece is stopped at half past four. 

The end of your story, like the end of a 
Greek play, should really go back to its be- 
ginning, showing the reader the truth in 
an unexpected light. Let’s say a series of 
events took place in your town when you 
were a child. A man went broke, he cheated 
the community, his daughter broke her en- 
gagement, there was a scandal, they moved 
away. The overtones reached you, but you 
were young, you didn’t understand. As you 
grew up, you often thought of it and tried 
to explain it, tried to give each happening 
its reason. Something always eluded you. 
And then by chance you meet someone in 
a bar who knew all the people, the whole 
inside story. He tells it to you, and bit by 
bit your memories fall into their proper 
places, you see it all, you understand. You 
may be filled with pity, scorn, or wrath as 
the case may be, but your curiosity is satis- 
fied. That is what the end of your story 
should be. 


S PORTIA says: 

twenty what were good to be done, 
than be one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching.” Below is one of my stories. 
It is short, about as short as a detective 
story can be without being a short-short 
and it breaks one important rule. The rule 
that the culprit must be punished. “Like- 
ness of a Lady” was brought by Oliver 
Claxton and Charm published it. 

The germ of this story was in a meeting 
between two people that I witnessed in a 
museum. It was a very modern museum 
devoting itself to a special type of paint- 
ing. The rooms were carpeted in gray, a 
Capehart played Bach somewhere and on 
the gray-hung walls were canvases of geo- 
metric forms in color. I remember that a 
line from Gilbert and Sullivan flashed 


“T can easier teach 


through my mind as I moved around the 
room. “The meaning doesn’t matter if it’s 
only idle chatter of a transcendental kind.” 

There were two other people looking at 
the paintings, a man and a woman. She 
was well dressed and had a lovely figure. | 
could not see her face, but I could see his, 
and he could see hers. Something peculiar 
happened in my mind. I was seeing her at 
second-hand as if reflected in the mirror of 
his thoughts. It was evident that he was 
fascinated by her and that abstract paint- 
ings could not hold his interest while she 
was in the room. 

He waited in front of his picture until 
she had passed the intervening canvases 
and was at his side. He ventured a re- 
mark, obviously about the painting. She an- 
swered pleasantly and they strolled around 
the room together. He seemed to be ask- 
ing her something. Her face was still con- 
cealed from me, but I saw her hands as 
they drew on her gloves. There was a 
curious satisfaction in her movements, as if 
to say, “There, that’s that! It’s settled!” 
They left the building together. 


I mulled over it for a time until | 
thought I had my point of departure. | 
like to start a story with some little para- 
doxical turn in my mind. I have found 
that the people and things that interest 
us most in life are those that offer a con- 
tradiction. Think of the following: “She's 
so beautiful and kind, I can’t understand 
her unpopularity.” “He is compassionate 
toward all unfortunates but his children 
seem to be afraid of him.” “She had a posi- 
tive lust for beauty, bought paintings by 
the score but we never could find out what 
she did with them. Her house was as bare 
as a monk’s cell.” Explain those contradic- 
tions, and you’ll find you have a story. The 
popular notion of a pick-up is that it is 
dangerous for the woman. So with my 
couple in the museum, why not let her have 
a motive far more dangerous than his 
obvious desire to make love to her? 

That set the ball rolling. How could she 
have decided during that short conversa- 
tion that he was the material she needed? 
But asking that question didn’t help, | 
kept seeing a woman prowling about the 
city looking for a man that would fit her 
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"That's kind of you, but | happen to dabble a bit myself. Sell to 
the pulps, occasionally, you know." 


dark purpose. But how was she to recog- 
nize him when she met him? I couldn’t 
quite see. I tried asking another question, 
a simpler one, and that gave me the answer 
to everything. Why was she in an art gal- 
lery? Obviously because she expected to 
find a man there who suited her purpose. 
Always ask yourself selective questions. Why 
are the characters in one particular place 
rather than another? If that street corner, 
farmyard, mountain peak, or as in this 
case, museum, offer no answer, your char- 
acters are in the wrong place. The setting 
should be part of the plot. 

So we have the woman in an art gallery 
because she expects to find what she wants 
there. How can we make his purpose, to 
make friends with an attractive woman, 
serve her purpose, to find a man who is to 


be the fall guy for her crime? His first 
remark is made to impress her and is about 
a painting. Her answer was a natural ques- 
tion, “Are you a painter?” But suppose that 
question is not innocent, suppose it is the 
sixty-four-dollar question, and a painter is 
what she needs? Naturally I asked my- 
self, why a painter? And in the answer 


_I found the whole plot of my story. 


Instead of telling the truth which would 
have finished the acquaintance before it be- 
gan, he senses her interest in painters and 
lies. Yes, he paints a little, And now watch 
how his lie traps him, and how he has to 
add to it. The story is told in the first per- 
son by the young man. ; 

“Ah! 
gratulated myself on the first step. 


perhaps I know your work?’ 
“That gave me pause, and I did some 


She looked pleased and I con- 
‘Then 








quick thinking. ‘I hardly think so,’ I said. 
‘My name is Pedro Granada.’ (Another lie.) 

**Are you Spanish, Mr. Granada?’ ” 

“I reflected that this sort of thing gets 
you in deeper and deeper, but by now I 
was enjoying it. ‘No,’ I said truthfully, and 
then lied again. ‘My father was Mexican.’ ” 


Delighted by his progress he asks if he 
may take her to tea. He doesn’t know that 
the minute he confessed he was a painter 
she had already accepted any invitation he 
would offer. She shows her satisfaction in 
the way she draws on her gloves. Since this 
characteristic bit of business with the gloves 
is to recur throughout the story as an at- 
mospheric touch, he must notice and com- 
ment on it, but its deeper significance es- 
capes him. 


“Very well,’ she said drawing on her 
gloves with a precise finishing gesture. I had 
an indefinable feeling that I had done just 
what was expected of me.” 


He sees her often after that. She is my+ 
terious and withdrawn. She mentions a hus- 
band. He doesn’t like that, but supposes 
that they are not very close or she would 
not continue to see him. Their relation- 
ship continues to be curiously proper, she 
sees him only in public places, she keeps 
him at a distance even while she encour- 
ages him. 

He becomes so deeply involved that he 
cannot withdraw. He tells himself that she 
is setting the pace and will surrender when 
she is ready. He cannot get rid of Pedro 
Granada either, though by now he is tired 
of his dual rule. It is Pedro in whom she 
is interested. In order that she may get 
in touch with him, he has to enlist the co- 
operation of an artist friend with a studio 
in Greenwich Village. He has him put 
the name of Granada in his mail box and 
take any telephone calls. , The down-to- 
earth artist is annoyed by all the deception, 
but he agrees because his studio is a loft 
above storage space; he doesn’t live there 
and never gets mail there. All this is a very 
necessary plant because, as you will see 
later on in the story, there must be no trace 
of Pedro Granada’s occupation of the 


premises, no neighbor to remember him, no 
mailman to say he delivered letters. How 
contrived it would look if these facts were 
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introduced only at the end. Mentioning 
them casually early in the story makes them 
seem less coincidental. At the same time 
the plant fits quite naturally into the hero's 
need to cover up his lie. 


At this point the lady asks him when he 
is going to paint her portrait. He inwardly 
curses his masquerade as an artist. Obvi- 
ously this woman of the world expects to 
carry on their affair (at long last) under 
the fiction of sitting for her portrait. He 
makes excuses, he isn’t a portrait painter,’ 
he paints in the modern manner. But she 
is offended, as if he were turning down his 
opportunity out of caprice. After all the 
most modern painters do portraits, they 
paint the soul, not a likeness! 


Afraid that he will lose the chance he 
has been waiting for, he says he would 
love to paint her. 

“Make your arrangements and call me 
up,” she says, drawing on her gloves. He 
remembers that her gesture was the same 
when she accepted his invitation to tea. He 
has a moment of uneasiness, but he cannot 
bring himself to admit that he is not a 
painter. 

He takes his problem to his friend the 
artist who laughs at him, but arranges to 
give him the studio once a week for sit- 
tings. “T’ll show you how to paint her. 
Thank God you weren’t fool enough to 
promise a conventional likeness.” 

When he calls to ask her to come for a 
sitting, she expresses no pleasure but shocks 
him by asking him to come to her home to 
meet her husband. 

This section had to be very short and 
yet had to convey so much without seem- 
ing to that it had to be very carefully 
written. It was my only chance to show 
that the marriage bores and irritates the 
lady, that her husband is wealthy and that 
he is difficult to deceive. The hero goes to 
an impressive private house on Fifth Ave., 
overlooking Central Park. 


“Evelyn and her husband were waiting 
for me in the living room. He was a big, 
pale man with a black beard and bitter 
eyes. Immediately I felt the lack of sym- 
pathy between them. I was gratified to see 
that he was considerably older than she was. 
With a feeling of amazement at how far 
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my innocent little lie had brought me, I 
heard her introduce me as Pedro Granada. 

“ ‘My wife tells me you are to paint her 
in the new style,’ he said dryly. ‘I don’t 
care for it, but I admit it would be the 


only way to tackle Evelyn. There’s a quality 


about her that defies reproduction!’ ” 


That’s all I dared do with it. For the 
hero is telling the story and he-must not see 
too much. Here I relied on the reader to 
supply the rest. The air of mystery is pre- 
served. The black bearded husband is a 
real figure but he never comes forward to 
crowd the other two out of the spotlight. 
The hero feels the lack of sympathy be- 
tween them. Notice, he does not feel an 
implacable hatred or anything so melo- 
dramatic for that might warn him off. He 
believes what he wants to believe because 
of his infatuation with the lady. The hus- 
band’s remark about his wife is teasingly 
ambiguous. He might almost be compli- 
menting her, but we know by the tone of 
the rest that this is not the case. 

This story was underwritten, the usual 
method for a quiet horror story. The situ- 
ation is in itself melodrama, no need to be- 
labor it in the writing. 

I could, of course, have handled it dif- 
ferently, concentrating on a description of 
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the house, building up atmosphere with de- 
tail. The whole incident from greeting to 
farewell might have been reported. The 
wife could have shown her scorn for her 
husband dramatically. The husband might 
have revealed more of his feelings when dis- 
cussing the projected painting. I could 
have written the scene up until it was a 
breathless account of the three people and 
the undercurrent of their thoughts. 

But what would it have added? Nothing. 
All we need is there. In writing a story of 
this type anything not a necessity is a bur- 
den. You only clutter up the foreground 
and your story is longer than it needs to 
be. Besides this is not the husband’s story. 
There is no need to develop him, a more 
telling effect is achieved if he is sketched 
in a few sharp lines. There is another 
danger in overwriting. Pack a scene with 
emotion, overcharge it and the reader feels 
it less and less intensely in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of effort he senses in 
the writing. The surest way to ruin an at- 
mosphere of suspense or horror is to pile on 
the agony. Remember Horace Walpole’s 
“Castle of Otranto?” Gothic horror that 
chilled the veins of his contemporaries, but 
who can read it today without laughing? 
The more violent your theme, the more 
restrained your writing should be. 


The sitting takes place at the studio. The 
fake artist is maladroit, and no wonder. He 
has to pretend to paint without marking 
the canvas. (The artist has warned him to 
cover the painting and refuse to show it 
until finished. He will watch her leave the 
building and will then paint in an abstract 
portrait of the lady’s soul.) 

The lady, however, expresses no interest 
in it. She is self-contained, thinking her 
own thoughts as usual. There is no love 
making. Poor Pedro talks wildly of the un- 
sympathetic husband. The lady listens in 
her quiet way and leaves. He wonders des- 
perately how many farcical sittings will be 
necessary before he can at last clasp the 
elusive beauty in his arms. Throughout 
the story the lady’s procrastination created 
a problem. How could the hero’s patience 
be made convincing? I started to answer 
that question before it was raised, in the 
beginning of the story at their meting. He 
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is immediately smitten, infatuated. Her air 
of mystery fascinates him. As time passes, 
he becomes curious as well as amorous. 
What earthly reason could she have for 
seeing him if not the obvious one? Each 
time he is sure that at the next meeting 
she will succumb, 

Since the hero can never see the lady as 
she really is, we make use of the artist 
friend who comes up after she leaves to do 
the painting. 

“ “Here, put this on your easel when she 
comes again. And don’t spoil it... . It’s 
damn good. I’ve painted your lady’s soul, 
cold and stiil, and utterly without love for 
anything. . . . You’re a romantic adolescent! 
The knight of ‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci’! 
But what in God’s name is she after?’ ” 


In these comments we add weight and 
conviction to the young man’s unnatural 
patience. The reference to the knight of 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci” suggests that 
he is held in thrall by the lady’s magic (or 
his own romantic ideas). He is under a 
spell. 

After several sittings which get him no 
further in his bid for the lady’s favors, she 
invites him to tea at her house again. He 
knows that on this particular afternoon the 
servants for various reasons will all be off 
duty. Is he in for another grim afternoon 
with the husband? 

No one answer the door when he rings, 
but it is slightly ajar and he walks in. The 
house is still. He calls. No one answers. In 
the living room he finds the husband’s body. 
He has been struck over the head with one 
of the heavy brass candle-sticks! 

Rather late to introduce the body you 
think? There are two schools of thought 
on the subject and both have their advan- 
tages. In the show-’em-the-body-on-page- 
one school, the crime opens the story and 
your action goes on from there until you 
end with the solution. This method tells 
the reader just what to expect, he can 
get right down to his detective work. The 
drawback is that when you meet a man 
for the first time after he is dead you are 
not much interested in him, he becomes a 
prop. Introduce him alive and take the 
time to show him asking for his death, an- 
noying his friends, stealing candy from the 
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baby, putting poison in his wife’s coffee 
hating his boss, and you really know him 
by the time he is found cold and dead he 
hind the ironing board. You may aly 
have a number of interesting theories as ty 
how he got there. A good part of you 
detective work has been done before th 
body is found. And the reader has th 
thrill of remembering all this and seeing 
the significance of what went before with. 
out constant prodding from you. When yu 
introduce your corpse on the first page 
you usually have to supply the same back 
ground anyway, but you must do so ina 
flashback. The character has to think back 
over what he knows and has heard about the 
murdered man. The method you choog 
depends on whether you are writing for the 
reader who likes to follow events that lead 
up to a catastrophe, or likes to be plunged 
into the catastrophe and try to unravel it 
by guess and by clue from there. 

Both methods are good. The first you ar 
apt to meet most often in pulp stories, 
where action is more important than ratio 
cination. The second makes a good psycho 
logical suspense story. But like everything 
else you can transpose their functions ven 
effectively. 

In “Likeness of a Lady” the young man’ 
predicament is what makes the story, no 
the crime. In fact, the crime is never off- 
cially solved. If the husband had bee 
murdered earlier, this wouldn’t have been 
the story of a young man meeting a woman 
in a museum and lying to her. It woul 
have been a crime story, in which the 
husband’s murder was the main event, and 
whodunit the only question. 

The hero confronted by the corpse leave 
in a hurry and goes straight to his artis 
friend, whose first act is to tear Pedro Gr 
nada’s name from the mail box. The hen 
begins to understand. When the new 
morning’s papers appear, they read the 
story. The lady returned from a shoppin 
tour to find her ‘husband murdered. Sh 
talks wildly of a jealous artist. She didnt 
think he meant the things he said about 
her husband. Perhaps she shouldn’t hav 
continued to see him, but artists always tall 
strangely. Yes, she supposes he was in lov 












(Continued on page 45) 
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STILL PARADISE 
at $3.00 a day 


Is THE 1948 Writer’s Year Book, we 
published a directory of places where a 
free-lancer could live peacefully for $3.00 
a day or less. Since this listing appeared, 
we've received more letters from folks 
anxious to accommodate authors, and 
you'll find their offers below. For further 
details, please write directly to the home 
of your choice; and in each case, give ad- 
vance notice of your coming. 


NORTH 
Mrs. G. Rhode, Rt. 3, Box 77A, Pelican 
Rapids, Minnesota, has an old, historical 
log house, ten miles away from city noises, 
surrounded by woods and lakes which she 
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suggests make a fine retreat for a sports 
writer. The hunting and fishing are good. 
She offers home baked bread, pastry, meats, 
vegetables and fruit at her table. There are 
no children and no distractions to bother 
the writer. The nearest telephone is a mile ; 
no electricity or bath. She can accomodate 
one “honest gentleman” at $3.00 a day, but 
he will have to share a room—twin beds— 
with Mr. Rhode. This offer holds until 
Thanksgiving, and anyone wishing to come 
should write or wire Mrs. Rhode at least 
five days in advance so she can meet him at 
the bus or train stop. Recommendations 
appreciated. 


SOUTH 


Mae Bowers, Gainesboro, Virginia. Room 
and board at $1.00 a day for one or two 
“not too stylish” women writers. The 
Bowers are fourteen miles from Winchester, 
which has good library facilities. It’s ad- 
visable to have a car. Food is simple but 
adequate. “We can guarantee anyone po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, etc., as our garden 
comes along, and we have our own meat 
and eggs.” No electricity; outdoor toilet fa- 
cilities. “We have plenty of hot water for 
bathing as we have a large size tea kettle. 
There is a good garage a little run down, 
but no danger of falling in, and a nice 9x 12 
bed room with two windows. We will try 
to provide a closet, though it may be in an 
adjoining room.” 


Jesse Collier, Jr., Route No. 6, Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi, lives on a 100 acre farm 
on the banks of Big Black Creek, one of the 
tributaries of the Pascagoula—The Singing 
River. “The mail carrier drives by my 
front door and with the exception of a log 
truck or two, his is the only car that passes 
some days.” You'll be five miles from a bus 
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line, seven, from a railroad, and sixteen 
from Hattiesburg, population about 40,000. 
There’s a choice of one of three or four 
rooms. Plenty of wholesome food, chicken, 
beef, butter beans, peas and all manner of 
farm produce. “We eat three or four times 
a day but don’t always serve at a specified 
hour. The coffee pot is never cold, and 
there is usually beer on ice and most of the 
time a snort of rum or whiskey available.” 
Butane heat, running water with inside bath, 
“and for old times sake I haven’t yet re- 
moved the outside ‘Chic Sale’.” Mr. Collier 
has a two room workshop which houses his 
library, printing press, photo equipment, 
hotplate and cot. “I would share this with 
some agreeable crackpot if he or she is not 
too much wackier than I am. I can shoot 
the bull or work all night as the occasion 
demands.” $3.00 a day. 


Mrs. Christie Hager, 43 Arlington St., 
Asheville, North Carolina, welcomes as many 
writers as can occupy seven bedrooms. “We 
have much to offer in the way of quiet, 
cool mountain air, scenery and atmosphere. 
My house is a huge, old home with all 
modern conveniences but antique furnish- 
ings and a rambling garden.” There are 
three in the family, and any writer. will be 
comfortable and free from interruptions. 
Meals are substantial and plentiful, but 
will vary according to the tastes of the 
guests. You'll be able to eat either in a 
paheled English dining room, a Chinese 
breakfast room, or in shaded nooks on the 
terrace—alone ‘or with the family. “The 
only requirement here is a respect for the 
comfort of the other people in the house.” 
$3.00 a day. 


Miss Nellie Harrel, 7201 Florida Ave., 
Tampa 4, Florida, has a quiet home. “No 
one here but myself, dog and cat, and the 
mocking birds in the trees.” The place sits 
off by itself so there won’t be any com- 
plaints about the noise of a typewriter. 
“Tampa climate is pleasant in winter—my 
grounds are shady—and cool in the sum- 
mer.” Please write before coming. 


Miss Inez Hawkins, 206 Second Court, 
Panama City, Florida, is intrigued by the 
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"And of course, if you want to write..." 


idea of furnishing writers a temporary para 
dise from June to December. There ar 
only two in the Hawkins family, and their 
home is a modern, modest, white cottage 
located in a peaceful cove only three 
hundred yards from a fishing pier, bathing 
beaches within easy reach by bus. “We 
would be glad to accommodate two lady 
writers who don’t mind sharing a large 
room which has three exposures and six 
windows. The room is nothing fine but 
neatly furnished with a large double bed, 
chest, dresser, chifferobe and clothes closet. 
The bath is not private but is modern.” 
Miss Hawkins has had experience in die- 
tetics, and promises such tempting nourish- 
ment as the following sample dinner menu: 
chicken and rice, tomato salad, peas, hot 
biscuits and butter, iced. tea, coffee, milk, 
home-made ice cream and cake. Sea food 
in season. There are added attractions such 
as packed picnic lunches for the beach, 
bedtime snacks, or even breakfast in bed! 
You can get all this for $2.75 a day; ad- 
vance notice is advisable. 


EAST 
Lillian R. Devine, 11 Devine Ave., Car- 
bondale, Pennsylvania. A sunny, front room 
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available, with three windows opening on a 
balcony. Double bed so room can be shared 
if desired. Furnace heat, hot water, bath 
on same floor. This is a quiet neighborhood, 
according to Miss Devine, ang only a fifteen 
minute ride to lakes, bathing beach, shoot- 
ing range and golf links. There’s a Short- 
line Bus direct from New York City. This 
lady promises excellent home cooking and 
baking, and the offer is open from July 1, 
“until your book is finished.” Room and 
board for one writer are $3.00 a day, for two 
sharing the room, $5.00 a day. Gentlemen 
only. Carbondale, incidentally, is the town 
where the first anthracite coal was mined, 
and Miss Devine says there’s a wealth of 
story and article material around. 


Bess Ritter, 24 Union Place, Yonkers, 
New York, has a private room for a young 
woman in her apartment at $3.00 per day. 
This includes board and “other living es- 
sentialk—the use of the phone, etc.” Al- 
though Miss Ritter lives in a suburban area, 
complete with trees and grass, she is only 
twenty-seven minutes away from New York 
City, with its many attractions. For further 
details, write Miss Ritter directly. 


WEST 


Mrs. Edith B. Shreve, 1220 Sixth St., 
Boone, Iowa, has made something of a 
writer's paradise for herself and would be 
willing to share it. She has a rather old 
house, six rooms with a ground floor bath. 
Gas for heating and cooking and electricity. 
The house is on a quiet street, four blocks 
from the main street of the business district. 
A local bus line runs past the house, and 
there are three airports and a railway 
nearby. Boone is about forty miles from Des 
Moines, and has a population of 15,000. It 
has been voted a “typical niid-west town.” 
Although Mrs. Shreve is not eager to cook 
for a boarder, she will if required. “I cooked 
on a farm for family and hired men for 
long years and know how.” $3.00 a day but 
a woman could lessen her expenses by using 
the kitchen and basement for cooking and 
laundry. “A young man could do the same 
if he is good at repairing and fixing about 
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the place. Such activities sometimes do for 
recreation.” Occupancy in the fall and on. 
Mrs. Shreve is a widow who does some 
writing herself. Prefers a woman, any age; 
if a man, “he must be young, like a son.” 


Mrs. Robert DeLozier, 1020 Pine St., 
Chelsea, Oklahoma, and her husband live 
in a nice, modern home, with a lovely yard. 
She has a quiet, private bedroom, radio, 
piano and telephone if the writer is inter- 
ested. Three meals a day on time, and nice 
neighbors. Prefers a “very intelligent, nice 
man.” 


Mrs. Lillian Fischer, P.O. Box 52, Tem- 
pleton, California, would prefer a lady 
writer to rent her vacant bedroom. She is 
off the main road, four and a half miles 
from two small towns. She has a small 
farm, with cows and chickens. Bathtub 
but no inside lavatory. Mrs. Fischer is a 
would-be writer herself, and she will furnish 
board and room for $60 a month. “It would 
not be fancy, but it would be good meals 
and pleasant surroundings.” Electric stove 
and lights with oil fuel heat. Plenty of 
rabbit to eat. She can meet a boarder at the 
bus station in Atascadero or Templeton. 


Bonnie Dawn Heather, P.O, Box 389, 
Ben Lomond, California. A good sized 
modern cottage which will accommodate 
two writers of good character. Located in 
the Redwoods just twenty minutes ride 
from Santa Cruz Beach and one half mile 
from the Brookdale Lodge where a trout 
(Continued on page 53) 




















What’s the Conflict? 


One of the judges of the Digest’s $3,000 short-short contest 


sings an old refrain 


By Louise Dreifus 


= 2500 writers answered the 
Digest’s contest invitation this year, and 
they came with no holds barred. A visitor 
from another country reading the scripts 
cold would have carried away some strange 
impressions of what a portion of our writing 
population thinks. Stories dealing with such 
light topics as violent death—self-inflicted 
or otherwise—torture, lingering illness and 
illicit sexual relations outran happier themes 
by about 8 to 1. Dr. Kinsey got tremendous 
fictional prestige. However, writers also 
showed an absorption with the world of 
ideas. The now popular racial theme 
showed up frequently, and the evils of war 
and of blind nationalism came in for a 
number of whacks. 

But while many of the stories were fun 
to read, we’re going to crawl out to the 
edge of our typewriter and say that they 
also displayed a fond disregard for the 
principles of short-short construction. 


Here’s How They Were Read 


The incoming manuscripts were divided 
into three piles: the first group contained 
the scripts in which a judge felt some 
“spark.” The descriptions were vivid and 
original; the characterizations, well thought 
out and expressed; or there was a real 
honest-to-God plot. Not all of these com- 
ponents were necessary. If we found just 


one of them, a loud cry went up and that 
script landed in the first pile. 
about ten per cent. 


This 


ran 


28 


The second batch contained stories that 
were blatantly impossible, chewed up, il- 
literate scripts which laid no claim to being 
stories. Two sentences were usually suf- 
ficient to spot these, but happily they 
averaged only about three per cent of the 
total. 

The last grouping, where the bulk of the 
scripts fell, were literate stories whose 
virtues and flaws were not too obvious. 
These are the kind of stories the editors 
sometimes return with a pencil scrawl that 
says: “nice writing but slight,” or “fair— 
come again.” Such stories present a prob- 
lem (the man missed his usual morning 
bus) of such a minor nature that whether 
the character solves it or not fails to disturb 
the reader emotionally. 


Clean It Up 


When an editor reports to his desk in the 
morning, picks up a script from his slush 
pile and starts to read, he’s on the free- 
lancer’s side. Good short-shorts are that 
hard to buy, and if the editor can find a 
writer who’s mastered the technique in 
this length, hé’s delighted. But suppose the 
editor has a day’s reading ahead of him. 
The first story he gets doesn’t look very 
nice. The typing is erratic, the ribbon the 
author used was long since faded, and there 
are no perceptible margins. Here and there, 
the writer has exed out words and inked in 
substitutes. The editor may have a couple 
of hundred scripts to wade through ; and if 
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they all look like that he’s going to have a 
pair of very tired eyes by nightfall. The 
best story in the world has one strike 
against it when it’s smudged and hard to 
read. It marks its author as a tyro and, in 
the editor’s mind, as an inconsiderate guy. 
Attractive packaging is a vital psychological 
factor that you can’t get around. 

Just as a fresh, clean looking script helps 
form a favorable impression for you, the 
title of your story is another extra which 
helps gather in a check. The principal 
difficulty with the titles we saw was that 
they were simply restatements of the ob- 
vious in the story. Some of the pieces on 
race relations, for example, were labeled: 
Decision, Compromise, A Little Child Shall 
Lead Them. None of these titles are bad; 
but they don’t promise much to the editor. 
A striking example of a good, one-word 
title can be found in Galsworthy’s play on 
anti-semitism, Loyalties. He chose one word 
that helped underline the irony of his 
theme, and quietly, subtly condemned the 
false loyalties of his principal characters. 
The phrase, A Little Child Shall Lead 
Them, is fine in itself, but it has been used 


"It had blood, thunder, rogues, vixens, everything—but no, he wanted a plot." 

















so often and is so familiar that part of its 
effectiveness is dead. Somerset Maugham, 
dealing with a similar subject, picked a 
less well known but striking quotation, The 
Alien Corn. As a general rule, if you in- 
tend to use a well known title, freshen it by 
paraphrasing it with a humorous or satirical 
edge. 

Manuscripts are highly competitive. If 
the editor glimpses some title like Young 
American Author or The Tree, your lead is 
going to have to be just that much better to 
make up for it. Brevity and clarity are fine 
rules to remember in naming your story, 
but expend an extra effort on originality. 
Avoid the coyness of a title like Gee Whiz, 
which is just a little too breathless, or 
esoteric cleverness. 

Granted that your script is a joy to be- 
hold and appropriately named, the editor 
now gets down to actual cases. By the time 
an editor has read the first one or two 
hundred stories of his career, he has learned 
not to search for perfection. In some cases, 
he’s still searching for a plot. That’s a char- 
acteristic of the short-short; it is never 
merely an incident. It’s a tightly plotted 
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short story with the frills boiled down. And 
the prime element of plot is CONFLICT. 
Man against man, man against woman, 
man against society in a conflict that mat- 
ters terribly. 


What Do You Think? 


When we judge the contest scripts, 
we experience the same old feeling of how 
wonderful it would be if other free lance 
writers had the privilege of reading several 
thousand scripts, fresh out of the mail; 
from Maine, from Peru, from Lisbon and 
from Coyote Hollow; from just the very 
people who send stories to editors every 
day. 

Such an experience has all the advan- 
tages of seeing yourself in a movie that you 
didn’t know was being made. After read- 
ing just a hundred of the manuscripts you 
would see so clearly the struggle an editor 
is up against in buying good stories, and 
the good fight the writer needs to make in 
order to sell him. You would see, and this 
would be the wonderful part of your ex- 
perience, the self same mistakes re-occuring 
in every handful of scripts. Perhaps next 
year we can make it possible for writers 
who care to do so to spend a few days with 
us and read these manuscripts. Once a 
writer learns by personal reading experi- 
ence how he feels when he reads 100 
stories, and finds 80 of them alike, he is 
less likely to impose that sameness on his 
next manuscript. 

It’s an idea, and maybe next year we can 
do it. 


Plots 


The following are some illustrations of 
“plots” we saw. If the flaw seems obvious, 
remember how much easier it is to judge 
the neighbor’s children than your own. 
Two old friends, separated for twenty- 
five years, arrange to meet. The woman 
spots the man, but he doesn’t recognize 
her because she’s changed from a dowdy 
to a smart person. He addresses her as 
a stranger and only discovers who she is 
as she leaves. 

The vital element of conflict is lacking. This 

is only an incident, which doesn’t touch the 
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reader emotionally. He doesn’t care at all 
that the man fails to recognize the woman, 
Her identity is clear from the first para. 
graph of the story, so there’s not even the 
excuse of suspense. The reader has got to 
care, and care desperately, what happens 
to the characters. If he doesn’t, then the 
author has missed out somewhere on the 
job. 
Again: 

During the severe nursing shortage, a 

retired nurse agrees to take a sick 

wealthy patient as a favor. She dis 

covers that he had once insulted her 

by saying she wasn’t pretty, but she 

forgives and nurses him anyway. 


This author tried to inject suspense by 
making the nurse debate whether or not to 
help the man out, but there is no tenseness 
in the. basic situation. Suppose the rich 
man were deathly ill and needed an opera- 
tion which only one doctor could perform. 
That doctor is a woman, whose brother 
was wrongly accused of a crime which a 
henchman of the rich man had committed. 
You begin to build a plot then. 


Sometimes a short-short plot turns out 
to be a synopsis ‘of a longer story or novel. 
A man returns to his home town after 
a long absence. He’d been forced to 
leave by a youthful indiscretion. He 
renews old acquaintanceships, get a 
job and starts to fit back in. His se- 
curity is threatened by a gang of 
crooked real estate operators, who 
control a large part of the town. They 
were responsible for the man’s early 
mistake. He thwarts their ends, te- 
stores the civic health, wins a girl he’s 
been in love with and settles down toa 
happy life. 
There’s too much story material here to be 
compressed within the confines of 1500 
words. To fit it. all in, the author has to 
burst a few seams, and out of those seams 
spill most of the descriptive bits anid charac- 
terizations that help add charm and grace 
to a story. When only the plot skeleton 
remains, the charm is gone. 
The story problem, the conflict, has to be 
presented early to attract attention. See 
how nicely Joseph Schull, handles this in 
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“You Never Know,” a short-short published 
in the American Magazine. 
Keiran Mohanan was standing at the 
bedroom window when Johnny’s blue 
convertible pulled up. A premonitory 
frown was her only visible reaction to 
the long good-night kiss. Whatever she 
felt about it, she was in her bed knit- 
ting quietly when her daughter came 
in. 
Although the mother isn’t identified soon 
enough, the author, in two sentences, sets 
the stage: a daughter in love with a man 
her mother doesn’t approve of. There’s 
action and pace in this lead. A slow de- 
scriptive opener is risky for a short-short. 
Here’s what happens when you start out 
leisurely : 
Twenty years he had been away. Not 
that he had meant to be gone so long, 
nor to neglect writing. But at 16, good 
intentions fall easy prey to procrastina- 
tion. Now he was back, taking in all 
the old sights... . 
The editor who is looking for a story with 
movement and vitality, lights a cigarette 
and turns to the next script. 


Sometimes the contest entries opened 
with action, but still fell flat: How wouid 
you have handled this passage? 


She had asked him to leave. In fact, 
she had fairly shouted it at him, And 
he had been so mad then he wanted 
to get away from her nagging, her 
continual reminding him he was care- 
less. She had screeched at him that he 
made more picking up than a pair of 
of twins. 
Wouldn’t dialogue have given a more vivid 
impression of this belligerent couple? Using 
the past perfect tense destroys the im- 
mediacy of the situation, and it seems to 
label the passage: “This is expository 
material.” 


In an attempt at a swift opening, a 
writer occasionally fell prey to triteness: 
Spinelli licked thin lips and shifted 
ratty eyes from the ribbon of cement, 
geaming under his powerful head- 
lights, to his nervous hands on the 
wheel. Gawd, but Tough Gatlin was 
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in a mean mood tonight! He’d snarled 
like a wildcat. 

This is what might be termed a “tough” 
lead, and James M. Cain or Dashiell Ham- 
mett do it superbly. The example above is 
freighted with cliches: the ribbon of ce- 
ment, the powerful headlights, the nervous 
hands, the snarling wildcat. Do most gang 
henchmen say “Gawd,” shifting eyes and 
licking lips? 


“I Was Born in 1880.. .” 
Try this lead on your typewriter : 
At length I heeded the call of the land 
of my boyhood and hoarded youthful 
memories and returned. My uncle 
hardly recognized me; he had grown 
old, his frosty blue eyes dim. (As you 
can see, this was a popular theme.) 
In my old room in the attic were still 
a few of my old trinkets. There was a 
soiled book my Mama had given me 
shortly before she departed for the 
great beyond. Its gaily colored pictures 
were stained, some by tears, others by 
the once fragrant life-fluid of roses. 


The author has tried hard to invoke an 
emotional response, which he probably feels 
very deeply himself. Passing by the “frosty 
blue eyes,” the editor isn’t going much 
further than the word “trinkets.” It’s an 
unnatural word for a man to use in the 
first place, and it dates the whole story. 
The rest of the paragraph confirms earlier 
suspicions. People no longer “depart for 
the great beyond”—at least not in those 
words—nor do they care about the “‘life- 
fluid of roses.” Magazines try for immedi- 
acy; they like to set the trends. They 
rarely go back into sentimental nostalgia, 
and when they do, it’s expertly handled. 
Read some of Clarence Day’s sketches of 
Father for a skillfully done picture of the 
past. Although Father is dated, the author 
shows he is not by his inferences. 

In the body of the short-shorts we read 
there were several breaches of technique 
that occured with some frequency. Almost 
every story had one or more of these flaws: 
unrealistic dialogue, implausible solution ‘of 
the story problem, editorializing, shifts in 
viewpoint, inaccurate detail. 
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Slip-ups in doing dialogue occured of- 
tenest. Well written dialogue not only carries 
the ring of truth, it also forwards the action 
of the story. Below are three sample pas- 
sages. Can you spot their weaknesses ? 


Ann came back for what else could 
she do. ‘I was a fool, Ann. I was 
more than an idiot, I guess. I was just 
an assinine ignoramus, when with cocky 
conceit, I said to you what I did. For 
I never really meant it.’ 

‘I’m sorry I told you to go jump in 
the river, Ann whispered in her most 
humble manner, for she felt truly em- 
barrassed to hear such an apology 
from him. 


‘It is five o'clock and we must be at 
least twelve miles from the docks now’ 
spoke the older man with a trace of 
alarm in his voice. 

‘Even the water in this inlet is getting 
rough. We had better start back right 
away, answered David. 


‘Spark! The Spark of revenge, greed 
or love. What’s the difference? Did 
you notice the man that just left here. 
He needs a spark.’ The speaker paused. 
‘He looks brilliant, Charles. Seems odd 
that he lacks any ingredient of success. 
Happily ‘married, I suppose?’ 

‘John, who is happily married? I knew 
a man like him once. His wife was all 
that any man could ask for, but she 
didn’t inspire gim. There just wasn’t 
any spark. Would you like to hear 
about him?” 

The first one is pretty easy, isn’t it? It 
boils down to the fact that flesh and blood 
men and women don’t talk like that. It’s 
stretching a point to imagine a person call- 
ing himself an “assinine ignoramus,” but 
when he talks about “cocky conceit” the 
dialogue has lost all contact with reality. 
The descriptive phrases hurt this passage 
badly : “Ann whispered in her most humble 
manner.” The wording is stiff, almost 
quaint. 


In the second paragraph, the same stilted 
quality is apparent, but it comes out even 
more strongly because people in the grip of 
fear usually don’t take the trouble to for- 
malize their speech. By making them do so, 
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the writer destroys the force of the story— 
and since his lead paragraph conveyed the 
plot situation, he is only reiterating here in- 
stead of emphasizing the tenseness. 

The last example is contrived dialogue. 
The author tries to explain why his story 
should be told. It’s an unnecessary device. 
If the story is good, it will stand alone, 
and with more forcefulness than through 
the eyes of a somewhat pompous observer. 
The narrator here points a moral. If you 
want to have a moral in your short-short, 
let it be implicit in the story action rather 
than dragged in by the nose. Dialogue is 
one of the most precious aides an author 
has to develop characterization. A man’s 
mode of speaking individualizes him. If 
the dialogue is formal and rigid, it destroys 
the personality of the speaker. 


Short and Subtle 
Like everything else in the short-short, 
characterization has to be drawn in a mini- 
mum of words with a maximum of effect. 
Brevity doesn’t mean that all subtlety must 
be sacrificed. Witness the following bit: 
Orville Prensley, who had served eigh- 
teen war months in the Artillery and 
had seen much combat through bin- 
oculars, was caught on the wrong side 
of the street. He was on his way home 
with a package containing assorted 
dime store trivia. 
Two telling sentences give the reader a 
pretty clear picture of Orville’s character. 
All too frequently, however, in his eager- 
ness to advance the action, the tyro emerges 
with a story in which the people are wooden 
figures. In the description below where a 
woman is trying to decide between two 
men, her emotions fall flat. 
Would she ever feel fully alive without 
Lou? Would she always even if she 
married Harry get that queer choked 
up feeling every time she went to the 
mailbox? She ought to get over it. It 
wouldn’t be fair to Harry if she mar- 
ried him. He wouldn’t understand. 
At this point, Harry is the one the reader 
pities. There is an attempt at making this 
woman an object of sympathy, but she is 
quickly forgotten as the author pushes the 
story on. 
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Another problem to vex the conscientious 
writer of short-shorts is that of description, 
which must be used with discretion. No 
matter how telling a passage may be, if it 
slows down the action and accomplishes 
nothing but telling the reader, “Hey, look 
at me, I can write,” it fails. Don’t ruin the 
pace of your short by suddenly stopping 
and saying: 

His gaunt figure of average height 
suggested robust ranginess in youth 
and the boredom of enforced idleness. 
He had chosen the gray tweeds he wore 
with arrival at destination in mind. 
His jauntily set cap belied the dignity 
of a few remaining grey wisps of hair 
and was equipped with concealed ear 
muffs... . 
This is fine in a novel, but not in 1500 
words. Here’s another example, a section 
which would been much more potent if 
done in dialogue. 
It was one of those winter nights that 
Kansas citizens experience at times— 
when the wind cuts your face until it’s 
soon raw. The ground was covered 
with snow and packed until slick as 
glass, and cars experienced difficulty 
turning corners. I was thanking. my 
stars I could go straight home as I 
started out of the garage, when a very 
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young girl with a baby in her arms ap- 
proached my car and asked if I was 
going out 71 Highway. The garage man 
had told her I lived at Grandview... . 
Very few editors will care whether cars 
had trouble on corners, whether the hero 
was leaving a garage and thanking his 
stars or whether the young girl had learned 
his destination from the garage man. The 
phenomenon of total recall is interesting in 
psychology books, but it’s deadly to listen 
to or read. 

Only relevant detail, the essentials needed 
to convey a distinct impression, are neces- 
sary here. 


Stay Out of It 


Most of the contest stories mercifully 
avoided the fault of editorializing. Below 
is an obvious example. It spoils the read- 
er’s sense of participation when the author 
drops smack into the plot and starts ex- 
plaining things. It’s a slur on his intelli- 
gence. He wants to think he’s figured things 
out for himself. ' 

Yet — you can guess how she felt. Of 
the whole merry group, the only one in 
street clothes, the only one a wife. To 
be a wife at an office party is out of 
place. To feel mousey beside is shat- 
tering. 
If we had actually seen the woman hurt be- 
cause of her inappropriate dress amid the 
merry makers, we might have cared. As it 
stands, we have the feeling that she’s prob- 
ably just dramatizing a perfectly natural 
situation. 

Shifting viewpoint was another frame- 
work flaw that troubled many writers. In 
the following section, the switch goes from 
Leroy to Eric to the author, and harmony 
of mood and emotion is sacrificed. The time 
jump complicates matters even further. 


The painting lay, face-down at the bot- 
tom of a battered old wardrobe trunk 
that had belonged to the late Eric Far- 
rand, well known artist. His friend and 
sole heir, Leroy Wilkins, found it... . 
Some instinct told him that there was 

a story connected with this picture, and 

he felt that if he knew that story, he 
. would at last understand that poignant 























Eric. 
The picture had lain in the trunk for 
the last fifteen years. Eric Farrand had 
felt no need to look at it — every last 
detail was stamped deep upon his heart 
and soul. 

It had been summer, fifteen years 
earlier. The man and girl stood on the 
rocky stretch of beach... 

In closing the story, most authors avoided 
dragging in fate, coincidence or chance to 
solve their problems. But a great many of 
the solutions weren’t acceptable. Sometimes 
they stretched the credibility of the char- 
acterization too far. 

An immature husband leaves his wife 
who promptly falls for another man. The 
husband asks for a reconciliation, and they 
meet at a cocktail lounge. The wife is torn 
with doubts until: 

They went outside. ‘Here’s your car- 
riage my lady. A brand new motor- 
cycle. Just look . ..’ He went on 
about the features of the motorcycle, 
his face happy. 
And suddenly Judy saw it all. Albert 
hadn’t really changed. He’d never 
grown up. A motorcycle and she in her 
evening clothes. 
It’s hard to see any grown man calling for 
his wife at a cocktail lounge on a motor- 
cycle. The motivation and characterization 
is too shallow, and if makes the reader smile 
at the author. 

Some of the endings were too pat. From 
the first paragraph on, only the expected 
happened: 

A young couple are celebrating their first 
anniversary, but the wife is unhappy. She 
explains to her husband that she tricked 
him into meeting her on a commuter train 
by pretending to }.se her ticket. Then it 
develops that she actually did lose it. R-- 
plies her husband: “You didn’t really lose 
your ticket, Leila. I stole it when I saw it 
lying between the seats.” That’s a pleasant 
little anecdote, but it’s hardly a suspenseful 
plot, and the ending is expected. 

A story can’t take a completely different 
course at the end then it logically should 
have according to the details given the read- 
ers at its beginning. If it does, it’s often due 
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strain of sadness that had characterized 





to inadequate planting of hints. A woman 
is married to a man she doesn’t love, and 
he dies of pneumonia. Suddenly: 
Dr. Bradden walked over to the win- 
dow and pushed it tightly shut. It had 
been open a crack at the battom. He 
glanced toward the electric fan sitting 
on the corner book shelf. 
‘Better put that away, Helen. Every- 
thing’s alright you see. We'll have to 
wait a few months of course, but it 
won't seem so long now.’ 
Helen Carsten smiled in the twilight. 
‘Yes, darling.’ 
The reader feels as though he’s been tricked, 
and it makes him angry. 

If you’re doing a short whose _back- 
ground is technical, be sure that your 
details are correct. Magazines employ re- 
search staffs, and they don’t take kindly 
to poetic license. One story we saw had 
a doctor with rheumatic fever, and the 
drug streptomycin was to be used to cure 
him. The author pointed out that this was 
a new drug, and it might kill or cure. Ac- 
cording to our “researchers,” streptomycin 
isn’t used to treat rheumatic fever, isn’t 
particularly new, and if properly adminis- 
tered certainly isn’t fatal. 

Heck, can’t an author have any fun at 
all any more? 
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77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 

100. 

101. 

102. 

103. 


104. 


SAM ELKIN 

New York, N. Y. 

E. W. BEAMISH 
Harrisburg, Penn. 

WHIT T. DEININGER 
New York, N. Y. 
HARRIET SHIEK 
Whittier, Calif. 

AMBROSE BARKER 
Hollywood, Calif. 

EVELYN JAMES 
Chicago, Il. 

PEGGY MANN 

New York, N. Y. 

Cc. M. LONG 

Hot Springs, S. Dakota 
LENORE R. HEALY 
Evanston, II]. 

WILLIAM H. BLAKLEY 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
ROBERTA ENGLE PETERS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
CECILE MADISON 

San Francisco, Calif. 
GEORGE MALCOLM 
Greenville, N. C. 
FLETCHER D. SLATER 
Omaha, Nebraska 
HOWARD W. YOUNG 
Bronx, N. Y. 

A. W. HOUSTON 
Redding, Calif. 

HARRY ALTER 
Youngstown, Ohio 

JERRY CUMMINGS 
Syracuse, Kansas 

GRACE ROFFEY PRATT 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 

ZOA M. SHERBURNE 
Seattle, Wash. 

M. L. RIXON 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CATHERINE R. SLOAN 
Alexandria, La. 

CHARLES F. NICKELL 
Bisbee, Arizona 

EDWARD C. BARCELO 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ELIZABETH L. COUTTS 
Vancouver, B. C. 

MRS. A. L. SHELTON 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
ALFRED N. HARTSHORN 
Rochester, N. Y. 

H. M. ALLISON 
Washington, D. C. 

ADA B. BAIN 


San Antonio, Texas 








106. 
107. 


108. 
109. 
110. 


111. 


112. 
113 
114 


116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


121 


122 
123 
124 
12° 
12¢ 


128 


12! 


13 


13: 

















108. 
_ JOE BRENNAN 
110. 





129. 


130. 


. WILLIAM E. VANCE 


107. 


119. 
120. 


121. 


122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 


131. 


132. 


Yuma, Arizona 


. KATHERINE MCCOMB 


Hollywood, Calif. 

LE ROY LINCOLN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
WILLIAM ELLIS 
Juneau, Alaska 


Redondo, Calif. 
KEITH W. RICHARDSON 
Australia 


. P. BRACKEN 


% Scott Meredith 
New York, N. Y. 


. KATHERINE M. HOPSON 


Washington, D. C. 


_ J. R. E. CAMERON 


Quebec, Canada 


. STANLY FERBER 


New York, N. Y. 


. I. V. RANKIN 


Duluth, Minn. 


. STEPHEN J. GALL 


Dallas, Texas 


. O. VIRGINIA MANSFIELD 


Barrington, R. I. 


. JACK ROBINSON 


Saginaw, Michigan 
WILLIAM C. BROWN 
Brownfield, Texas 

BELLE WALKER SMITH 
Marne, Mich. 

JAMES BLISH 


% Scott Meredith 
New York, N. Y. 


GERTRUDE WARNER HOWLEY 
New York, N. Y. 

BETTY DANKO 
Hollywood, Calif. 
DOROTHY BIRD 
Maspeth, N. Y. 

MARGE GIETZ 
Woodland, Calif. 
ELIZABETH Y. MACKAY 
Quebec, Canada 

ROBERT KERMAN 
Detroit, Mich. 

MRS. ORPHA M. YORK 
Phoenix, Arizona 

M. GRAY KEEN 
Leesburg, Ohio 
DOROTHY TALLY 
Dallas, Texas 

WILLIS PINKETT 

New York, N. Y. 

SYLVIA PROPPER 
Larchmont, N, Y. 
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133. HOMER G. ROUNTREE 


134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 


140. 
141. 


142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 


150. 


158. 
159. 
160. 






Lordsburg, New Mexico 
FAUNTELLA THURBER JENSEN 
Ogden, Utah 

THOMAS KARLS 

El Monte, Calif. 

DOROTHY MACDONALD 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HELEN REED MOFFITT 
Pocatello, Idaho 

HAZEL M, HECKMAN 
Tacoma, Wash. 

NORA DILTZ 

Fresno; Calif. 

MRS. A. K. SEDGWICK 
Hollywood, Calif. 

ALICE WARNER 


% August Lenniger 
New York, N. Y. 


ROBERT DONALD LOCKE 
Kansas City, Mo. 

GERTRUDE HILLS 

Port Jervis, N. Y. 

GEORGE AMBROSE O’BRIEN 
New Comerstown, Ohio 
ROBERT H. WOODWARD 
South Bend, Ind. 

MRS. CLYDE L. JERNIGAN 
LaGrange, Ga. 

KAY PALMER 

Portland, Oregon 

JOHN MCGREEVEY 
Phoenix, Arizona 

AGATHA WOLFORD 
Wendell, Idaho 

JOHN PRATT 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 


. BERNARD ZAVIDOWSKY 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. SIDNEY E. PORCELAIN 


New York, N. Y. 


. MICHAEL A. AVALLONE 


Bronx, N, Y. 


. MASON WELLES 


Aurora, II. 


. KATRINA GRAFSTROM 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 


. LILLIAN HARLEY 


Hartsville, S. C. 


. JACK OPPENHEIMER 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

S. O. DIXON 
Chicago, II. 

NANCY RICHARD 
San Bruno, Calif. 
RICHARD GOGGIN 


% Scott Meredith 
New York, N. Y. 
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172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 


180. 





162., 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 


171. 





. WILLIAM L. JACKSON 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
GENEVIEVE KUETTEL 
Florissant, Mo. 

EDITH M. THOMPSON 
Midwest, Wyoming 

Cc, W. WHITMAN 
Spokane, Wash. 

MARK LISH 

Hermiston, Oregon 

LEE CRAWFORD 
Seattle, Wash. 

ROBERT BANDER 
Stanford University, Calif. 
ART LIPPINCOTT 
Reno, Nevada 

MRS. MILDRED H. COMFORT 
Reads, Minnesota 

ART STEDDOM 
Greencastle, Ind. 

BERTHA P. COMPTON 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 

CORAH DECKER 
Fairmont, Minnesota 

G. DEAN 

Oakland, Calif. 

RICHARD E. ALLEN 
Fairhope, Alabama 

HARRY WILLIAM PYLE 
Memphis, Tenn. 

ANN BOUCH HISSEY 
Boston, Mass. 

MABEL A. BUSSE 
Decatur, Neb. 

BEN SMITH 

Paducah, Ky. 

JO KUN 

Idyllwild, Calif. 

JERRY TUTTLE 


Hermiston, Oregon 
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181. WILLIAM A. CLOUGH 
Wellesley, Mass. 

182. GERTRUDE VARNEY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

183. HELEN CURLEY 

Middletown, N. Y. 
. BERTHA HAYMAN 
New York, N. Y. ’ 

185. LILLIAN EVERTS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

186. GENE WALTON 
no address 

187. LUCILE E. LANGSTON 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 

188. WALTER C. BROWN 
Upper Darby, Penn. 

189. J. M. SCHOOLEY 
Talihina, Oklahoma 

190. MATTHEW F. CHRISTOPHER 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

191. WILLIAM R. DRESSER 
Granville, Ohio 

192. WALTER FELTS 
Denver, Colorado 

193. EDNA TARVER 
South Laredo, Texas 

194. FRANCES A. SUGRUE 
Chicago, IIl. 

195. C. PAUL JACKSON 


% Scott Meredith 
New York, N. Y. 


196. WILLIAM J. BARNEY 
Lancaster, N. Y. 
197. CALVIN L. BOSWELL 


% Scott Meredith 
New York, N. Y. 


198. MRS. WAYNE E. SNOW 
Toledo, Ohio 

199. MABEL B. BLOXSOM 

Springfield, Vermont 

MIRIAM O’FARRELL 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


200. 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


Macazin ES are doing an old-fashioned 
summer slump on the newsstands this year. 
And in the magazine offices too much of 
the news is negative to send one out danc- 
ing in the streets. 

Rising production costs continue to 
harass publishers, and one seldom gets out 
of an editorial office without hearing some 
new angle on the difficulties of getting out 
a magazine. 

But don’t let yourselves be discouraged 
by the many negative notes in the news 
though. Steady producers will realize that 
there are many, many markets which are 
solidly established and buy dependably. And 
rates of payment continue to be good. 

Of the new publications, Column will 
be most likely to interest the general reader. 
A trial edition has been put out in several 
selected sections of the country, so perhaps 
your eye has been caught by this standard 
format, smart looking slick. 


Two brothers, new to the publishing 
field, have been working over the idea for 
a new sort of magazine for the past two 
years. The result is what they call Column 
—“*The American scene from politics to 
fashion by the people who know it best.” 


Although slightly reminiscent of the old 
Literary Digest, the result is definitely up- 
to-date and much broader in scope. Each 
subject—and the coverage is extremely wide 
—starts off with a boxed treatment in sev- 
eral hundred words of “The Background.” 
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Then follow excerpts from various col- 
umns, all meaty enough. to be of value. 
There are 15,000 columnists in the United 
States, according to these editors, so they 
have a vast field of material on which to 
draw. 

John D. Hess is editor of Column, while 
Carl B. Hess is its publisher. Jack Weeks is 
managing editor. The magazine is planned 
as a bi-weekly, at 25 cents a copy. But 
regular production is a matter of the future, 
after the test issues have been distributed. 
Maybe not till early 1949. Offices are at 
200 West 57th Street, New York 19. But 
no manuscripts are solicited. 

With everybody else putting out maga- 
zines, it could hardly be expected that the 
enthusiastic younger generation would hold 
off. “You Name It’ is the title label on a 
test-dummy which Grant Publications have 
mailed out to 22,000 editors of high school 
papers throughout the country. This gives 
the general idea of what is planned and 
asks for suggestions. Jerry Grant is editor 
and publisher. Suzanne M. Sayre is edi- 
torial director. 

An editorial committee was in session 
when I barged into the crowded office at 
200 West 40th Street, just off Times Square. 
After many sessions in problem-ridden pro- 
fessional offices, it was an inspiring change 
to hear so much enthusiasm wafted about. 
They have a new idea in magazines, which 
they hope to get out in slick paper, stand- 
ard format. They will appeal to boys and 
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girls alike—which will enable advertisers 
to hit both markets with a single ad instead 
of split advertising. And they do say they 
expect to get in some experienced people 
as department heads. Enthusiasm has been 
known to move mountains! 

Although the new Physics Today is sup- 
posed to be designed to appeal to persons 
who are not specialists in science, anyone 
without considerable training in the field 
will find it rather baffling. The American 
Institute of Physics, at 57 East 55th Street 
(N. Y. 22), publishes this and distributes it 
each month to the members of the associa- 
tion. It will also be sold by subscription to 
those interested. The editor is David A. 
Katcher. 

Haire Publications, one of the largest of 
the trade paper companies, is putting out a 
new monthly called Handbag Buyer. Offices 
are located at 1170 Broadway, N. Y. 1. 


N optimistic note on a general maga- 

zine: Pageant goes back to monthly 
publication with the August issue. This 
will be on the newsstands July 9th. Harris 
Shevelson has been building up the maga- 
zine steadily ever since he took over the 
editorship late in 1947. Here’s an editor 
who knows what he wants and how he 
wants it handled. He likes to work with 
writers if they show real ability. But he 
expects writers to reciprocate by putting 
in a lot of very hard work before the final 
okay. This is a Hillman magazine, at 535 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


There’s a bigger market on Romance 
Western. This is the Western love pulp 
which Irma Ginsberg edits for Popular 
Publications. The magazine, though still 
a bi-monthly, has been increased to 128 
pages. The price goes up on the stands 
to a quarter. Stories can be somewhat 
longer now, in addition to more being 
purchased. Anything from 3,500 to 12,000, 
with some even shorter and some maybe 
longer, takes in the lengths. But the real 
need is for stories between 6,000 and 9,000 
words, 

These are love stories laid in a modern 
Western background. The rates are a cent 
a word and up, on acceptance. For the 
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present, continue to address manuscript 
to Popular Publications at 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Fanny Ellsworth has been advanced to 
assistant publisher of Ranch Romance, 
She continues, however, to handle all the 
final decisions of an editorial nature. The 
new title, she says, just “makes legal” what 
she has been doing all along! 

This bi-weekly uses more stories than any 
other magazine in its field, and a wide 
range of plot. It is one of the very few 
which likes historical backgrounds. But 
these must be real and convincing. Don't 
skimp on the research if you choose this 
type. Plenty of action is important. The 
romance is more glamor of the West thana 
love element. A love plot in a Wester 
setting would not go. 

Stories are more realistic than in the past 
and less sentimental. If a story has sufficient 
exciting feel of the West about it, a modern 
one is all right too. Lengths stay the same 
as they have been for a long time. Payment, 
too—a cent and a quarter, and up, on 
acceptance. Address: 515 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 22. 

Joe Alex Morris resigned as managing ed- 
itor of Collier’s, and Oscar Dystel from 
Coronet has been appointed in his place. 

On Coronet, Gordon Carroll, executive 
editor, has been advanced to the position 
of editor-in-chief, succeeding Mr. Dystel. 

In the‘same company, George T. Sweet- 
ser, vice president and advertising directot 
of Esquire, has been made publisher. This 
will relieve David Smart from his magazin 
activities so that he can give more time t0 
Coronet films. The three Smart brother 
have their fingers in many pies, including 
a theater chain and a Scotch tape company. 

William Parker is the new executive ed: 
tor of Mechanix Ilustrated. He succeed 
Robert Hertzberg, who was with Fawcett 
Publications for many years before and a- 
ter his five-year leave-of-absence with the 
Army during the'recent war. Bill Parket 
had been article editor on Fawcett’s Today’ 
Woman. 

Mechanix Illustrated is building up so 
idly. With the January, 1949, issue, is 
advertising rates will be based on a new 
guaranteed circulation of 600,000 copies 
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month. Address: 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 18. 

Less encouraging for writers is the news 
that two Fawcett magazines, long month- 
lies, are now going on bi-monthly schedules. 
These are True Police Cases, edited by Sam 
Schneider, and Startling Detective, edited 
by Hamilton Peck. This means that inven- 
tories on both books are high, and buying 
will proceed very slowly for some months. 
Address : 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

On both books, however, advertising 
seems to have picked up with the change 
of schedule. This is all to the good, natur- 
ally. I am assured that both titles are as 
solid as possible and there is no thought 
of dropping either one. 


T MACFADDEN Publications, 205 

East 42nd Street, (N. Y. 17), changes 
go on importantly. Ernest Heyn has been 
elected a vice president of the company, 
and has been appointed editor-in-chief of 
all the magazines. This does not change 
his status in regard to individual magazines. 
He continues as editorial director of True 
Story, with Helen Irwin Littauer as story 
editor. 

The circulation of that magazine, by the 
way, has certainly built up well. The guar- 
antee now is 2,250,000 copies every month. 
And the International True Story Group 
has added two more editions: A twelfth 
edition is now printed in Italy, where a 
printing plant was bought recently. And 
the thirteenth edition is now being pub- 
lished in Holland. A Dutch edition had 
been started earlier, but had to be discon- 
tinued during the war—as did French, 
Swedish, and German editions of True 
Story. 

True Experience, another of this same 
Macfadden group, has undergone a radical 
change. The July issue will show you how 
complete it is. No more fictional stories 
are being used. No more full length ma- 
terial from free-lance writers. The maga- 
zine sends out its own reporters, assigned to 
write up in first person fashion, stories in 
the news; to get the signed “inside” stories 
by personalities who have appeared in news- 
print. 

The department of Unusual Experiences 
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will continue to buy short pieces from read- 
ers. These are 500 words or less in length, 
told in first person. The pay is $50 flat for 
each used. The department of Life’s Little 
Comedies has been dropped. Note that no 
manuscripts for the departments are re- 
turned if unavailable. 

Ruth Lear Baer is the editor of True 
Experience. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
A 

Everywoman’s Magazine will be out of 
the market until September 15th. The edi- 
tor, Joan Ranson, is taking a leave of ab- 
sence for the summer and will be back just 
in time to buy for the December issue. 
Meantime, her staff will carry on with all 
the routine work of magazine production. 

One of Miss Ranson’s summer projects 
is teaching a course in short story writing 
at the Writers’ Conference, which the Uri- 
versity of New Hampshire is holding at 
Durham, N. H., from August 9 to 20. An- 
other is a lot of general reading, which she 
believes important for inspiration and bal- 
ance in her editorial job. And she strongly 
advises writers to do more reading, too, of 
a general nature, in order to acquire a 
richer background for their writing. 

When buying for Everywoman’s opens 
in September, there will be a special need 
for short-shorts of 1,200 to 1,500 words. Too 
many first-person narrator stories come in. 
Miss Ranson suggests that stories told in 
third person will be much more welcome 
and likely of acceptance. First-person is 
too apt to give a confession-story feeling. 
Also, she gets too many city-office stories. 
What she likes are stories with which her 
readers can identify themselves — stories 
about housewives or about girls in very or- 
dinary small town jobs. She’d like suburban 
characters, rather than big-city people. This 
will help give better balance to the maga- 
zine — a problem which every editor must 
manage to solve. The address: 1790 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19. 

Seventeen has just put out its second 
annual “It’s Al] Yours” issue. This is a most 
interesting—and successful—experiment in 
having contributors, who are average read- 
ers, write the contents of a national maga- 
zine. The editors hope to repeat this each 
year. Meantime, all other issues are getting 
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"What's a rejection slip?" 


material in the usual way: fiction being the 
one field wide open to the free-lance. Bryna 
Ivens, fiction editor, tells me that length re- 
quirements for manuscripts are very flex- 
ible; she can consider anything from a 
short-short to a short serial. However, 3,000 
to 3,500 words is most usable. But don’t 
send her anything juvenile. The average 
reader is a 16-year-old young adult. Pay- 
ment is at good rates, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress: 11 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 

How an editor does not look: Rogers 
Terrill of Argosy pictured in the June 14th 
issue of Newsweek as a snarling tycoon. 
He is always amiable, even when disagree- 
ing with you about something! 


CHANGES of address: 

All the Street & Smith magazines 
which have been dispossessed from the 42nd 
Street main office, are now located at 775 
Lidgerwood Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. This 
is a short trip from Pennsylvania Station 
in New York City. Manuscripts are deliv- 
ered back and forth from the main office. 
Or you may send your stuff directly there 
to Elizabeth. Magazines in the Elizabeth 
office include: Doc Savage and Shadow 





Mystery, edited by Babette Rosmond; Air 
Trails Pictorial edited by Albert L. Lewis; 
Detective Story edited by Daisy Bacon; 
Astounding Scignce-Fiction edited by John 
W. Campbell, Jr.; Western Story edited by 
John Burr; and the Comics. Some of these 
editors make arrangements to see free- 
lancers in the New York office. But write 
for an appointment first. 


Fairchild Publications have finally got 
their new building completed at 7 East 12th 
Street, and have moved their editorial of- 
fices there. The printing and other produc- 
tion processes are carried on in the old 
building through the block at 8 East 13th 
Street. Besides business books and trade 
directories, this company puts out three 
trade dailies: Women’s Wear Daily, Daily 
News Record, and Retailing Daily; also the 
weekly Footwear News and the semi- 
monthly Men’s Wear Magas.ne, The new 
building is ultra modern, with heavy glass 
doors one keeps trying to pass through 
without opening, concealed lighting, oddly 
shaped panneling, and a smell of newness 
throughout the place. 


Magazines of the Scholastic Corporation 
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have also moved their editorial offices into 
the new Fairchild Building at 7 East 12th 
Street. They were formerly in the News 
Building at 220 East 42nd Street. 

The Scholastic group of magazines are 
all prepared for active use in classrooms. 
Because of the very specific requirements 
for each, almost the entire contents are writ- 
ten to order by staff writers, and adapted 
in style and content to the needs of young 
people in English, history, social studies and 
vocational classrooms. It would be diffi- 
cult for anyone not closely associated with 
the teaching profession to prepare accept- 
able material. But an occasional manu- 
script is bought from writers outside the 
staff. Here are the requirements : 

Senior Scholastic is published every week 
during the school year. The editor-in-chief 
is Kenneth M. Gould. It is prepared in 
several editions: Senior Scholastic Com- 
bination Edition, World Week Edition, 
Practical English Edition. The first two 
of these editions buy an occasional piece. 

Senior Scholasic Combination Edition 
uses short, vividly written informational 
articles on government, social problems, his- 
ory; forum discussions of government and 
social problems; articles on art, literature, 
English composition. Length limits, 700 to 
1,500 words. No original short stories, plays 
or verse are bought, examples being chosen 
from the work of leading contemporary 
writers. 

World Week Edition uses short articles 
on local government, world history, social 
problems, travel, economic geopraphy; also 
forum discussions of government and social 
problems. Length limits, 700 to 1,500 
words. 

The Practical English Edition does not 
buy from outside. Scholastic Coach, of the 
same group, gets its materials free from 
“name” people in the profession. 

Junior Scholastic is edited for 6th, 7th, 
and 8th grade classes. Contributions for 
this magazine are solicited only in short 
story, one-act play (stage and radio) based 
on. U.S., Canadian or Latin American his- 
torical incident. 

This group of magazines pays two cents 
per published word, after publication. Man- 
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uscripts are bought with the understanding 
that they may be used in one, several, or 
all editions. A very small market, remem- 
ber. Address: 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3. 

American Helicopter appeared first in 
December, 1945, and has built up a steady 
circulation among people in the industry 
especially. It is very technical. Most of 
its material is bought directly from the 
companies which make helicopters, or 
people affiliated with them. Only an occa- 
sional piece is bought from a free-lance. 
And few of the professional aviation writers 
can really handle this material because of 
the specialized knowledge needed. All ma- 
terial must be related to helicopters. 

Length of technical articles runs from 
1,500 to 2,000 words as a rule, with ~pay- 
ment at a flat rate, by agreement. Most 
photos are obtained from the helicopter 
companies direct. Cartoons are sometimes 
bought, but the magazine uses only line 
drawings. Payment on these is $5 to $10, 
depending on size and work. The magazine 
contents are entirely non-fiction. All state- 
ments should be backed up with facts and 
proof. 

Individual copies of American Helicopter 
are now 50 cents. But distribution is either 
in bulk sales or on a subscription basis at 
$3.50 a year. Alexis Droutskoy is publisher 
and editor. Address: 32 East 57th Street, 
N. Y. 22. 


HE LOVE pulps stand up very well as 
markets, these days. Peggy Graves 
handles Romance and New Love for Popu- 
lar Publications with an expert hand. (The 
other hand is very busy with a different 
job, as she has been appointed assistant to 
the president of this publishing house.) 
For both these magazines, Miss Graves 
is concentrating on getting stories with good 
solid plots. She likes a crime motivation 
for some, especially in novelettes — which 
now run to 14,000 words. This is the sort 
of complication which can be handled with 
a lot of emotion. And emotion seems to be 
the hardest thing for writers to do. Too 
many have neatly wound up plots, or clever 
writing, but they don’t draw any emotional 
response from the readers. Don’t talk about 
how your characters feel. Give them prob- 
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lems and situations which will heat up the 
readers’ emotions! 

Another suggestion from Miss Graves: 
writers can omit references now to what the 
hero did in the war. By this time, readers 
take it for granted that the hero did his 
duty and has been home again some time. 

Short stories usually run about 4,000 to 
5,500 words for these two magazines. Short- 
shorts very seldom have any emotion to 
offer, and so do not fit in here. Address 
Romance and New Love at 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Love Novels, another of the Popular 
group, is checked editorially by Ejler 
Jakobbson now. Novels may run to 20,000 
words if exceptionally good. But it is better 
to limit them to a top of 15,000 words. Nov- 
elettes run to 10,000, and shorts from 3,000 
to 5,000 words. Needs remain about the 
same as they have been all along: a ro- 
mance, told from the girl’s angle. It is a 
good idea to study the individual maga- 
zines, as each editor has his own idea of 
what makes a good love story. A manu- 
script read for Love Novels would not be 
read at the same time for any of the other 
love pulps in this house. 

Payment for stories is a cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. Short poems, up to 20 
lines, are also bought at 25 cents a line. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

New Detective, which is also under Ejler 
Jakobbson’s editorial finger now, uses sto- 
ries which stress action and dramatic quali- 
ties, and are well written. The regular 
novelette length is 10,000 to 15,000 words, 
but one can go as high as 20,000 if the plot 
is extra strong. 

The editor is anxious also to find some 
good short-shorts. These usually run a twist 
on a perfect crime. But they must have 
some real meat to them. Most short-shorts 
in the detective field are rejects because 
they have too little plot or are all too 
obvious. 

Occasional true murder cases are used, 
in lengths to 3,000 words, but they must 
have unusual angles. Sex is not wanted 
here. The market is also open for fillers up 
to 500 words; any unusual angle on crime. 
Payment for New Detective material is a 






cent and up; and mostly well above the 
minimum. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 17. ; 

Fifteen Western Tales, at that same ad- 
dress, is also supervised by Mr. Jakobbson, 
This uses action stories of the Old West. 
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etc. 
Beware of the too juvenile story. Women i. a 
characters are okay, though not required. his Own 
Definitely no love angle for these stories, never €X 
Novels run to 15,000 words; shorts to 6,000, Later 
There is a place here for short-shorts of his frien: 
1,500 words and up, with some unusual police t 
twist. Western fact articles can also be Granada 
considered. These should run to about aways t 
2,000 words. Occasionally, a poem is bought B hat he 
if it deals with the life and color of the Old § gudio! 
West. Preferably it should not be a story-B The art: 
telling piece. For this magazine, payment§ his oy 
is by the piece rather than the word. police se 
"48, the Magazine of the Year, has sus- begin to 
pended publication while it makes a valiant § g,. say: 
attempt to raise important new capital. The § te Jeav 
editors believe that if it could be brought# The . 
out in standard format, it would attract obvious 
plenty of advertising and put itself on a pay- ff evidence 
ing basis. Offices are at 68 West 45th sop tal 
Street, N. Y. 19. There i: 
Our Dogs, at 551 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.f hero su 
17, has managed to put out only a single § quiet lif 
issue in the past year instead of coming out§ The : 
quarterly. It continues to hope for better § later th 
days. But for the present, there is no market § leaving 
here. tiful, di 
Martha Stout, who was executive editor § Me of 
of Junior Bazaar, has shifted to that new All t 
magazine for fashion executives, Kaleido- had to 
scope. There, she has been appointed band 
fashion editor. Address: 135 East 42nd Wanted 
Street, N. Y. 17. b The 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer announced re oes 
cently that it is discontinuing its annual figure, 
novel awards. Although five novels have. 1. 
won prizes ranging from $150,000 to $250, punishe 
000, only one of them so far has been made Bw: 
into a movie. That is “Green Dolphin@ ox 
Street.” young 
Magazine Enterprises, Inc., has discon @ saving 
tinued its magazine for high school girls, ae 
Keen Teens. It is now concentrating 02 & jations} 





comics, and offers no outside market. Ray- 
mond C. Krank is the editor. Address: 1! 
Park Place, N. Y. 7. 
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Someone is Going to Get Killed 
(Continued from page 24) 


yith her, but she didn’t take him serious- 
jy, etc. 

‘The artist makes his friend go back to 
his own identity. “Forget Granada. He 
sever existed. Your lie will save you.” 

Later when it was all over, the artist tells 
his friend what happened. She brought the 
police to the studio. But there was no 
Granada. The artist swore that this had 
always been his studio. She has to admit 
that he is not the person. But this was the 
studio! Here is her portrait to prove it! 
The artist insists that the painting is one 
of his own, the life cycle of a butterfly. The 
police see no resemblance to the lady and 
begin to suspect that she is not quite sane. 
She says many irresponsible things before 
she leaves. 

The case remains unsolved. It is fairly 
obvious whom the police suspect, but the 
evidence is insufficient. The lady has to 
stop talking about the non-existent artist. 
There is talk of alienists and the like. The 
hero supposes that she settled down to the 
quiet life of a wealthy widow. 

The story ends at its beginning. A year 
later the hero catches a glimpse of her 
leaving a concert. She is pale and beau- 
tiful, drawing on her gloves with that ges- 
ture of accomplishment and satisfaction. 

All through this story the lady’s motives 
had to be taken on faith. She hated a hus- 
band she couldn’t get rid off, and she 
wanted his money. 

The reader sees the lady through the 
hero’s eyes. He desires her, but he can- 
not understand her. She remains a shadowy 
figure, and she should. Otherwise it would 
not be possible to leave her legally un- 
punished. Did she really do it? Of course. 
With a paradoxical turn the story finds its 
own end. The lie that got our romantic 
young man into the mess, is the means of 
saving him. 

A word of caution. A tense dramatic re- 
lationship between two or three characters 
is easier to deal with in a short story than 
a complicated, plotted, episodic crime story 
with many characters. Fix limits for your 
story. A good short crime story is very 
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often like a potted geranium; squeeze the 
roots in a small container and you get a 
better blossom. 

And now look around you. Remember 
someone is going to get killed! How about 
the interesting gentleman on your right? 





Technique in Poetry 
(Continued from page 17) 


print, instead of that of a local printer, it’s 
going to make more of an impression on the 
public. Such efforts are often designed with 
mediocre taste and the printing is unin- 
spired. But to the person who buys 500 
books, it may be well worth the money for 
the lift it gives him. 

Publication of verse in anthologies (you 
buy three books for $5 and two of your 
poems are included) is swell medicine if it 
helps you. But if the calibre of the rest of 
the verse in the anthology gives you a 
sorrowful look, and if the reputation of the 
anthology publisher causes some knowing 
friend of yours to wink behind your back, 
then it’s $5 better spent on a metronome 
to teach yourself meter. 


Somebody once had a book of verse 
published cooperatively (this means the 
poet cooperated by giving the publisher the 
money to print the book) and made $867.13 
out of it, and no poet has ever forgotten it. 
The feeling that you can sell copies of your 
book profitably, once it is published, is an 
incurable thought. Use this rule of thumb: 
if you can afford to lose the money in 
question without eating or sleeping less, 
and you feel your life is incomplete without 
a slender volume of your own verse placed 
within anyone’s reach on the library shelf, 
it’s your money. And don’t some people 
spend tens of thousands for oriental rugs 
and how do they know they aren’t faked? 
Magazine critics—not newspaper reviewers 
who are usually of the unprescient review- 
it-by-telling-the-plot type—won’t touch such 
a volume. Local reviewers, however, usually 
give it a puff. So the individual poet’s 
answer to the lure of vanity publication 
is largely a matter of his own finances and 
goals. 
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Radio & Television 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


by Canadian Broadcasting Corp. was 

bought for movies by Bob Montgom- 
ery, Beacon Film Productions. It’s the first 
radio musical comedy bought for movies. 
. . - Fordham University, N.Y.C., offers a 
six-week Summer Radio Institute Course— 
July 6-Aug. 14. William Coleman is director 
and instructs in radio scriptwriting work- 
shop. . . . These programs are no longer 
free-lance: “Hollywood Star Preview,” “Be- 
hind Front Page,” “Escape” and “Stage 
48.” “Mollé Mystery Theatre” is now titled 
“Mystery Theatre” and produced by Air 
Features, 247 Park Ave., N.Y. for a new 
sponsor. It débuts on CBS, July 29... . 
American Theatre Wing conducts a Tele- 
vision Laboratory Course—July 5-Sept. 10 
at tele station W2XJT, Jamaica, N.Y. 
Supervised by Byron McKinney, course is 
designed for writers, actors and directors 
to work together in all television phases. 
It’s open to GI’s and non-veterans. Query: 
American Theatre Wing, 730 5th Ave., N.Y. 
. . . Authors’ League of America in N.Y. 
has formed a Television Committee to study 
all phases of television for writers’ protec- 
tion. They urge members not to sell tele- 
vision rights outright to any purchaser but 
to make short term contracts for one pro- 
duction only. 


S POT News: “Gallant Greenhorn” aired 


* * * 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, INC., 6121 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. 

SUSPENSE, aired Thursdays, 9 :00 P.M., 
EDT, over CBS.‘ Half-hour. 

This mystery series returned July 8 in 
the half-hour format in which it gained 
first success after a fling at hour-long 
adaptations. Now in its 8th year, it won 


1947’s Peabody Award and a Columbia 
University Press citation as best radio mys- 
tery series. 

John Dunkel, script editor, informs me 
he desires finely written original mysteries 
accenting a psychological mood and char- 
acter—as against violent action. Realistic, 
modern crime and punishment themes, with 
relative plot simplicity, yet filled with stark 
urgency are good. Drama should be richly 
characterized, with a good man or woman 
star role or two co-star roles, for a Holly- 
wood actor or actress plays the lead and 
narrates the story in the first person. He 
or she must have a definite profile, which 
is not governed by the number of words 
he says per page. He must aid in bringing 
about the dénouement. If he is a killer or 
heavy, he pursues his criminal deeds one 
step too far and is trapped by his own 
actions. If he is the hero, fighting against 
odds, he must cleverly extricate himself 
from his difficulty by his own forethought— 
not outside aid. 


Story should be built in 2 Acts—Act 1 
to run 8-10 minutes—ending with a climax 
before first commercial. Act 2 runs to the 
end, which should have a “snapper” or 
“twist.” Drama should have a 26-minute 
playing time. Taboos: Whodunit, detective 
stories with clue-tracking-down. Ghost, su- 
pernatural or unbelievable horror stories. 

Payment—$400-$600. Send for’ release 
first. Enclose self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. Electric Auto-Lite is sponsor. 

za * * 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC., 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
AUNT JENNY’S REAL LIFE 

STORIES, aired Mondays thru Fridays, 
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15-minute 


12:15 P.M. EDT, over CBS. 

program. ‘ 

This drama series features Aunt Jenny 
as narrator and frequent participant of 
dramas set in her active small town— 
Littleton, U.S.A.—population 6,798. 

Sidney Slon, script editor, desires quality, 
true-to-life stories with strong plots and 
well-drawn characters—about 4-5. Themes 
may involve romance, comedy, mystery, etc. 
It is essentially a woman’s show and the 
woman solves the problem. Young hero- 
ines—ingénue or married’ type—are pre- 
ferred. Mr. Slon says: “Writers have a 
chance to write good solid stories, which 
catch listeners on Page 1 and hold them 
to the end. They need not fear good adult 
themes.” No stock plots are desired. 

Littleton’s residents have the same 
dreams, ambitions, joys and sorrows found 
in all Americans. Jenny, 55, is a friendly 
homebody who aids people with problems, 
cares for “ill friends and is active in civic 
affairs. Her husband, Calvin Wheeler, is 
editor-publisher of the Clarion newspaper. 

They have a married son, daughter and 
grandchildren who may appear in stories, 
if needed. Story may also involve residents 
of wealthy Sloane Blvd.; Slagtown, its 
slums, breeding malcontent; or Indian Hill, 
oldest, most substantial residential area, 
where Jenny lives. The chief pastor, judge, 
doctor, sheriff, postman, drug store owner, 
bank clerk and gossip are other characters 
at a story’s command. 

Each complete story will usually take a 
week or more to complete itself, depending 
on plot complexity and time needed to 
resolve it. Writer may divide his story into 
any length from 1-8 episodes, each episode 
to consume about 12 pages of script for 
15-minute playing time. 

Payment—$75-$125 for each 15-minute 
episode of a story. Send for release first. 
Return it signed with material. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Lever 
Bros.—makers of Spry—is sponsor. 

* * * 

LES MITCHEL PRODUCTIONS, INC., 
9310 Hillrose Avenue, Sunland, Calif. 
SKIPPY HOLLYWOOD THEATRE, 

aired Tuesdays, 7:30 P.M., EDT, over 

NBC. Half-hour. 


Note the above new address. Les Mitchel, 
president, uses new and original stories— 
comedy drama, romantic melodrama, farce, 
fantasy, adventure, western and supernat- 
ural. Modern problem dramas go well here. 
Boy-and-gal romance is good—but need not 
be dominant theme. Hollywood stars enact 
leads, so have a strong man or woman lead 
role, keeping characters to 4, if possible. 
Leads can be young and straight or char- 
acter type—make them real people. Char- 
acterizations and situations should be of 
strong emotional or plot interest. 

Write script in two 11-minute Acts, for 
the 22-minute playing time. Act 1 to end 
on high suspense ; Act 2 to carry out plot 
and end with a strong climax. Divide each 
Act into 4-5 short scenes for action and 
“life.” Plot should build from a definite 
idea to successive climaxes and questions, 
maintaining a high rate of interest through- 
out: Taboos: Heavy drama. Crime. Psy- 
chological mysteries. Over-drinking. Sordid- 
ness. Racial, religious or political offense. 
“Heavy meaning” or “message” plays. Kid- 
napping—unless treated light-heartedly. 

Payment—$200-$300 for first rights— 
$150 for second performance rights. No 
release needed until acceptance. Enclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope with ma- 
terial. Skippy Peanut Butter is sponsor’s 


product. 
* * * 


HOSPITALIZED VETERANS WRIT- 
ING PROJECT, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Room 913, Chicago, III. 
HVWP is conducting its second annual 

writing contest for hospitalized men and 

women veterans. The best Radio Play— 
comedy, mystery or romance—suitable for 
national broadcasting, will be purchased for 
$200 and win the first prize of $25. It 
should be an original 3-Act action drama 
with a lead man and woman and no more 

than 4 other characters. It should time 20 

minutes—20 pages in script format. 
Submit as many entries as desired. Scripts 

will be returned, if unsuitable, with criti- 

cisms and marketing advice, but keep a 

carbon. Type scripts double-spaced. In 

upper left corner of Page 1, write name, 
ward number and name ahd address of 
hospital. In upper right corner, write 
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“Radio Play Contest.” Mail entries to 
above address, writing “Radio Play 
Contest” in lower left corner of envelope. 
Florence Ward, radio editor of Campana 
Corp., “First Nighter” sponsor, is judge. 
' Other writings desired are: Short stories, 
feature articles, stories and articles for 
children and poetry for adults or children, 
each to be of 1000 words or less. All entries 
must be postmarked by July 31, 1948. 


* * * 


WPIX—N.Y. DAILY NEWS TELE- 
VISION, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

WPIX (pronounced PIX) débuted June 
15 and is New York’s only independent 
television station and the only one in N.Y. 
that is newspaper-owned—by the Daily 
News. 


Jack Balch, of the program department, 
considers scripts of all types—complete- 
story dramas of 15, 30 and 60-minute 
length. Scripts in tele script form are pre- 
ferred, but dramas in straight play form, 
with high visual appeal, are also considered. 


Series material for novel television programs 
is also desired: audience participation, 
drama, comedy, women’s and children’s 
series. Include a detailed outline and sam- 
ple script, if format needs written scripts. 


Payment—on a par with television rates 
for one-performance rights only—writer 
owns other rights. Send for release first. 
Return it signed with material to Mr. 
Balch. Enclose self-addressed stamped 


envelope. 
* * * 


WABD—DU MONT TELEVISION, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


SMALL FRY CLUB, televised Mondays 
thru Fridays, 6:00 P.M., EDT, over Du 
Mont Television Network: WABD, New 
York, WTTG, Washington, WMAR, Bal- 
timore, and WFIL, Philadelphia. Half- 
hour. 

Since its début, March, 1947, this has 
become one of video’s most popular juvenile 
series and has built up its own repertoire 
of small fry players. Bob Emery, producer 
of Du Mont’s childrens programs, is M.C. 
on the program. 


Mr. Emery desires original dramas anj 
gay comedies to intrigue youngsters—{j 
and 30-minutes— also adaptations of good 
children’s stories—not too widely known 
and overdone. He also seeks original ideas 
and gimmicks for children to do on tele. 
vision—not only for the Club—but idea 
to be created into new children’s series 
Good clear outlines are desired and if idea 
demands scripts, a sample is a “must.” No 
release is meeded. Enclose self-addressed 
stainped envelope. General Foods Corp, 
makers of Post Cereals, is sponsor and just 
signed for 52 weeks. 

* * * 

WABD—DU MONT TELEVISION, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
RAINBOW HOUSE, televised weekly 

over Du Mont Television Network. Half- 

hour. Bob Emery, producer. 

This series, slanted for the teen-age and 
junior college set, first won popularity as 
an MBS radio program under Mr. Emery’ 
guidance. Though it is now a summe 
hiatus, he is considering material for the fall 
—complete-story scripts of varied length 
and idea gimmicks to interest teensters. No 
release needed. Enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope with material. 

* # * 


HOW TO WRITE A PLAY. By Robert 
Finch. 172 pages. New York: Greenberg: 
Publisher. $2.50. 

This easy to read book on playwriting 
ranks with the best of its kind. Tt spot 
lights the writing of the one-act-play, con 
ing into its own anew in television, for 
its simplicity of theme, plot, production 
and cast, yet subtle ingenuity. 

Designed for beginners, the book & 
equally valuable for professionals desiring 
to brush up on technical principles. De 
tailed analyses are given to characterization, 
plot construction, dialogue, stage mechanic 
and other ingredients packed solidly in the 
foundations of a finely contrived play. 
Script preparation and marketing are dit 
cussed and a complete one-act comedy by 
the author incfuded. 

Robert Finch is a proven master of one 
act and full-length plays—with 34 of hi 
plays produced on stage, movies, radio and 
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Ah, those happy 


hours; asleep at 
the old mill. 


‘ 


When you're tired dreaming, 
spend 50c and let "The Writer's 
1948 Year Book" wake you up! 


"The Writer's 1948 Year Book" is ready for you. 


Here Are the 1948 Contents 


INSTRUCTION 


When the Bug Bites! 
Frank Bennett 


The Tiffany Touch in Magazine Fiction 
Maurice J. Phillips 


The Slicks Change Their Tune 


Rosamond du Jardin 


A Skeleton Draped in Tulle— 
The Pulp Formula 


Mona Farnsworth 


Creating and Selling the Interview 


Janice DeVine 


Blueprint and Autobiography 


Fannie Hurst 


Poet's Road 
Jessica North 


MARKETS 
76 Lively Markets for Books 


Pauline Bloom 

The Hundred Best Markets for 
Free-Lance Writers 
Harriet A. Bradfield 


The Chain Publishers and Their Titles 


Diamonds in the Rough, 400 
Cartoon Markets 
Charles McCormack 
Photo. Markets 
May Sullivan 


Verse Markets 
198 Short-Short Markets 
Ruth Jones 


RADIO 


Writing and Selling 
Helen Rowland 


Television Markets 
Major Radio Markets 








The Writer's 1948 Year Book 
on sale at all newsstands 
50 cents a copy 
also by mail from 22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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POETS’ AND SONGWRITERS’ GUIDE— 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF SCANSION 


Clement Wood’s Most Important Book! 
The ONLY COMPLETE BOOK on the subject! 


Absolutely essential to beginners and advanced 
writers. You must know scansion to write poems 
~ lyrics that SELL! Publication date July 15. 
rice > 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE—$2.95 
Save 15% by ordering NOW! 
VALIANT HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 


664 Avenue of Americas New York 10, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed flat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Over 30,000 words, 10% discount. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 








THE KEY 


TO SUCCESSFUL BOOK PUBLICATION 


is now available FREE to the serious author who has 
been baffled by the repeated return, with rejection 
slips, of worthwhile manuscripts—a volume of verse, a 
scientific treatise, a critical essay. 

We of Valiant ‘House feel that we have solved the 
problem of successful book publication on a coopera- 
tive basis. "THE KEY" will unfold a new plan which 
places successful book publication within the reach of 
all sincere writers. 

There is NC COST OR OBLIGATION whatsoever for 
this attractive 24-page book. Just send a three cent 
stamp to cover postage. "THE KEY" will clarify the 
perplexing problems which plague the little known 
author of today. 


VALIANT HOUSE 
664 Ave. of Americas New York, N. Y. 








WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY —are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has eyer 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER 
AND RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE a 
"Writing to Direct Order Only"’ 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway, Cleveland 4, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





television and included in 15 U-/S. and 


foreign anthologies. 
* * * 


DR. CHRISTIAN WINNERS. 

CBS’ “Dr, Christian” program has for 
seven of its eleven years gleaned all program 
material from annual contests. There are 
14 top winners in the 1948 contest, and 38 
other scripts were bought to supply “Dr, 
Christian” for a year. The winners follow: 

Ist Prize — $2,000 — Walter Harberd 
Hogan, Indianapolis, Ind—‘“The Little Boy 


Laughed.” Mr. Hogan, 30, is continuity di- , 


rector, WIRE—NBC, Indianapolis, and 
aims to work in New York as radio writer. 

2nd Prize — $500 and 3 months’ screen- 
writing contract for Michael Curtiz Produc- 
tions — Gibson Scott Fox, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— “Big Brother.” A professional radio 
writer who has written 800 scripts. 

$500 Winners: Peggy Mann, New York, 
N. Y. She’s a winner for the 4th year. 

Robert Crawford, Cleveland, Ohio —A 
radio newcomer. 

- $350 Winners: Earl H. Hamner, Jr., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Henry Blanchard, New York, 
N. Y.; Dorothy Cheney Quinan, Keene, N. 

Jerre Wyckoff, Avalon, Calif., Santa 
Catalina Island; Mrs. Maria Hilleboe Moe, 
Colfax, Wis.; Mrs. Harriet Washburn, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Margaret Hugger, Nor- 
walk, Conn. Paul C. Willard, Utica, N. Y.; 
Rosemary McDonald and Jane M. Skinner, 
West Palm Beach, Fla.; Robert P. Toland, 
South Boston, Massachusetts. 

* * * 


NAB. CODE, 


Below is part of the National Association 
of Broadcasters’ “Standards of Practice” 
finally adopted by the entire NAB member- 
ship to serve as an industry-wide, enforced 
guide to broadcasters. It went into effect 


July 1. 


News 


News reporting should be factual, fair 
and without bias. Commentary and analysis 
should be clearly identified as such. 

Good taste should prevail in the selection 
and handling of news. Morbid sensational 
or alarming details not essential to the 
factual report, especially in connection with 
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stories of crime or sex, should be avoided. 
News should be broadcast in such a manner 
as to avoid panic and unnecessary alarm. 
Broadcasters should exercise due care in 
their supervision of content, format, and 
presentation of news broadcasts originated 
by them; and in their selection of news- 
casters, commentators and analysts. 
Agricultural and market newscasts should 
be governed by the same general] standards 
applicable to news broadcasts. 


- 


Public Affairs and Issues 


Discussions of controversial public issues 
should be presented on programs specifically 
intended for that purpose, and they should 
be clearly identified as such. 

The presentation of controyersial public 
issues should be made by properly identified 
persons or groups. 

Freedom of expression of opinion in 
broadcasts of controversial public issues 
should be carefully maintained, but the 
right should be reserved to refuse them for 
non-compliance with laws such as _ those 
prohibiting defamation and sedition. 


Religious Programs 


Broadcasting, which reaches men of all 
creeds simultaneously, should avoid attacks 
upon religion. 

Religious programs should be presented 
respectfully and accurately, and without 
prejudice or ridicule. 

Religious programs should be presented 
by responsible individuals, groups and 
organizations. 

Religious programs should place emphasis 
on broad religious truths, excluding the 
presentation of controversial or partisan 
views not directly or necessarily related to 
religion or morality. 


Children’s Programs 


Children’s programs should be based 
upon sound social concepts and should re- 
flect respect for parents, law and order, 
clean living, high morals, fair play and 
honorable behavior. 

They should convey the commonly ac- 
cepted, moral, social, and ethical ideals 
characteristic of American life. 


Jury, 1948 








RECORD SALES] 


For new and established writers, and 
yet we can’t say we’ve reached the 
bottom or caught up with editorial 
demands made on us. Yes, we do 
have access to markets, and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest 
publishing center in the world. Now 
it is up to you, if you want to sell that 
story, article or novel. 


Requests for material are coming 
to us from quality and pulp maga- 
zines, from publishers of novels and 
books, and from motion picture stu- 
dios. Here is what one producer 
writes: “I would prefer.a comedy 
story with the customary dramatic 
touches—a story with a new ‘gim- 
mick’ or some refreshingly novel 
idea.” Has your story or novel the 
germ of a good motion picture ideaP 


10% is our commission. Our fee is 
$1 per thousand words, up to 5,000 
words; and 50c per thousand there- 
after. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript, 3,000 words or less, is 
$3. Each script should be accom- 
panied with return postage. 


Our help is friendly, constructive 
and professional—and faithfully fol- 
lowed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a 
straight commission basis. We report 
promptly. 

We read book-length novels and 
sell them on a 10% commission basis, 
if found suitable for publication or 
motion picture production. With each 
novel, the writer is required to send 
in a small fee of $4 for our letter of 
appraisal. The express charges on 
novel or book to our office should be 
prepaid. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on social, eco- 
nomic and political problems are in 
special demand. The writer should 
send them in at once to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Famous Author Recommends 

Palmer Training 
*‘T have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting 
intelligent and helpful. I believe it 
would be of very real benefit to the 
beginning writer and hardly less valu- 
able to the established author.”— 
Rupert Hughes. 


Here are more examples 
How Palmer Training 
is helping others 


How does your own success 
compare with these? 


Minister Praises Palmer 


“T can honestly say that four months with the 
Palmer Institute gave me more practical help in 
writing than my four year college course some 
time ago. The course has more than paid for it- 
self already in editor’s checks and magazine as- 
signments. I am proud to be a Palmer student, 
and I am glad to give the Palmer Institute my 
wholehearted recommendation.”—Rev. Donald 
H. James, Titonka, Ia. 


Sells to Big Magazine 

“Although I have not yet finished the course, 
my second article has been sold and will be pub- 
lished by a national magazine this fall. Your 
course has enabled me to do this.”—Radmilla 
McGuire, East Hampton, N. Y. 


Sells Before Completing Course 


*‘Before completing the course I sold two stories: one 
for $110, the other for $145. They were punched out on 
a borrowed typewriter, a two-bit dictionary on one side, 
the Palmer Assignment Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the lessons. The answer was 
there. Luck? Plenty of it. But with the continued help I 
am receiving from the Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky 
again.’”-—Adam B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 

Palmer’s fiction training is basic training for highest pay 
writing in all these fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
magazine articles, newspaper features and radio programs. 

almer provides complete in- 
dividual instruction and profes- 
sional guidance to help you make 
the most of your opportunities 
in any field‘ you choose. 

To learn how Palmer Train- 
ing can help you, send for free 
book—‘“‘The Art of Writing Sal- 
able Stories.’’ 

Palmer Institute of Authorship veterans 
1680 N. Sycamore se 
Hollywood 28, Calif. training. 


Desk J-78 
FREE 
Palmer Institute of Authorshi 
BOOK -Member, National Home Study Ceunell 


1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-78 


Please send me free illustrated book, ‘“‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories”, explaining how the unique 
features of your training help new writers get started 
and experienced writers increase their income. This 
request is confidential and no salesman will call. 

Check here (] if eligible under the G. I. Bill 


Mr. 
Mrs Rptbe Puls aeieu'< wacayc ins Rene 





VETERANS 


This course 


approved for 
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They should contribute to the healthy 
development of personality and character, 

There should be no appeals urging chil- 
dren to purchase the product in order to 
keep the program on the air, or which 
for any purpose encourages children to 
enter strange places and to converse with 
strangers. 


Crime and Mystery Programs 


In determining the acceptability of any 
program containing any element of crime, 
horror or mystery, due consideration should 
be given to the possible effect on all mem- 
bers of the family. 

If the techniques and methods of crime 
are presented it should be done in such a 
way~as not to encourage imitation ; crimi- 
nals should be punished, specifically or by 
implication; and programs which tend to 
make the commission of crime attractive 
should not be permitted. 

Such programs should avoid the following 
subject matter : 

Detailed presentation of brutal killings, 
torture or physical agony, horror, the use of 
supernatural or climactic incidents likely to 
terrify or excite unduly. 

Episodes involving the kidnapping of 
children. 

Sound effects calculated to mislead, shock 
or unduly alarm the listener. 

Disrespectful portrayal of law enforce- 
ment; and characterization of officers of the 
law as stupid or ridiculous. 

Suicide as a satisfactory solution to any 
problem. 


General 


Sound effects and expressions character- 
istically associated with news _ broadcasts 
(such as “bulletin,” “flash,” etc.) should be 
reserved for announcement of news, and the 
use of any deceptive techniques in connec- 
tion with fictional events and non-news 
programs should be unacceptable. 

When plot development requires the use 
of material which depends upon physical or 
mental handicaps it should be used in such 
a way as to spare the sensibilities of suffer 
ers from similar defects. 

The regular and recurrent broadcasting, 
in advance of sports events, of information 
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relating to prevailing odds, the effect of 
which could be expected to encourage 
gambling, should not be permitted. 
Stimulation of court atmosphere or use 
of the term “Court” in a program title 
should be done only in such a manner as to 
eliminate the possibility of creating the false 
impression that the proceedings broadcast 
are vested with judical or official authority. 





Still Paradise 


(Continued from page 27) 


stream runs through the dining hall. $3.00 
a day or $85 per month. “We are secluded 
and hidden from all noises and confusion, 
yet close to village stores, busses and a 
recreation park. Adults only. 


Charles R. Price, 4110 45th St., San 
Diego 5, California, has a nicely furnished 
room available in a quiet, residential section. 
“We are a pleasant, childless couple who 
have had ten years experience as teachers. 
My wife is rated one of the best cooks within 
hog-calling distance.” Mr. Price was a 
proof reader for a London, England pub- 
lishing house and is currently doing personal 
research in new plotting and writing tech- 
niques. His hobbies are gardening and 
scientific handwriting analysis. 





Textile Market 
Sir: 


Textile Age is in the market for technical arti- 
cles dealing with all phases of textile manufac- 
turing, from the raw material to the finished 
yarns or fabrics. 

The average length is 1800 words, and we like 
illustrations with articles. We report in a week, 
and pay 1c a word, on publication. 

Francis A. WESTBROOK, Jr., Editor 
Textile Age, 

381 Fourth Ave., 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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LITERARY AGENT 


| : 
CU Yurkinson 


| @ Full agency services for established 
and beginning writers. 


@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 


language markets. 


@ Immediate readings, quick reports, 
and effective placement. 


Full information on request. 





BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL WORK PROOF READ EXTRA FIRST PAGE 

50c PER 1,000 WORDS MAILED FLAT 
DISCOUNT ON BOOK LENGTHS POETRY, Ic A LINE 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
BOX 386 HELMUTH, N. Y. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 


One Carbon Free 
50c per 1000 words 


EDITH M. McINTOSH 
549 W. Aldine Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 














NEWS, PUBLICITY AND FEATURE WRITING 


Here is an interesting course designed to aid publicity chairmen, news and feature writers. If your 
goal is magazine fiction or articles, our course will give you a solid foundation and a push in the right 
direction. Detailed helpful criticism given with each assignment and you start writing with the 

ogardicss of the type of writing you wish to do, our Basic Writing Course will aid you in developing 


lesson. 


ful writer. Drop us a postcard for details. 





@ easy flowing. condensed style so y to 


Box 294 








NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATES 


Santa Monica, Calif. 
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Second Class Magazines 


National Home Monthly, 100 Adelaide St. 
West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. J. K. Thomas, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use ‘name’ stories of about 4000 
words and short stories from 1500 to 2000 
words. Report in three weeks. Payment on 
acceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 


Adult Bible Class, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Roy H. Murray, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 90c a year. “We want material out of 
the everyday Christian life and experience of 
people that will help others to live more effec- 
tive Christian lives. This materia] may deal with 
family life, church life, prayer, or any phase of 
life where the resources of the Gospel is being 
effectively used. Want several fillers of 150 to 
200 words each month. This material must show 
people overcoming obstacles to the Christian life 
or making Christian growth in some interesting 
yet not fantastic way. These fillers should be 
realistic, sincere, and believable, but not over 
sentimental. Also want longer articles, 1000 to 
1500 words, that tell a story of spiritually satis- 
fying christian living and problem solving. Buy 
photographs and some poetry. Report in a month. 
Payment is $6 each for fillers and Ic to 2c a 
word for articles.” 


Madonna (formerly Mother of Perpetual Help), 
1355 Basin Street, Montreal 3, P. Q., Canada. 
Rev. Augustine J. Bennett, CSSR, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles of general Catholic nature, historical, 
doctrinal, current events. No fiction, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment averages $15, on publication.” 


New Century Leader, David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Co., Elgin, Ill. Roy H. Murray, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; $1.20 a year. “We will add a new 
feature to this publication in October, which is 
planned to help pastors as well as teachers and 
other leaders of the church to more effectively 
help people with problems. It will contain re- 
views of books that will be helpful in this field, 
a brief of a sermon that will give guidance to 
people in trouble, and short case histories written 


by professional counselors as well as by pastors 
in the field, showing how they used counseling or 
the administration of some part of the church 
program to help people with problems. In ad- 
dition to these features, we will have room for 
one or two long articles each month dealing in 
greater detail with various phases of the general 
field of Christian counseling. Again some of 
these articles will be written by professional 
counselors or from their point of view, but a 
large number of them should come from men 
whose major experience and training is in the 
regular ministry but who have a working under- 
standing of the psychological principles underlay- 
ing successful efforts to help people solve their 
problems through the use of the resources of the 
Gospel and the church. Articles must be defi- 
nitely ‘how we did it’ articles, telling what you 
did, not how it should be done. Articles should 
be between 1200 and 1500 words long. Buy 
pictures to illustrate articles, and they must be 
clear with sharp contrasts and not too badly 
cluttered and must show people in action that is 
significant to the story. Use poetry, but no fiction. 
Payment is $20 each for articles and from $3 to 
$5 each for pictures.” 


St. Foseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. 
Rev. Albert Bauman, O.S.B., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
well written light or serious fiction slanted for 
adults, 1500 to 3000 words. Articles cover a 
wide range of subject matter, in fact anything 
of interest and/or importance to the average 
Catholic family today. Significance and impact 
are prime requisites of a good article. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is 1¥%c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


“Little” Magazines 


The Hudson Review, 39 W. 11th Street, New 
York City. William Arrowsmith, J. D. Bennett, 
and Frederick Morgan, Editors. Issued quar- 
terly; $1.00 a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
short stories up to 7500 words. Also literary 
criticism and film criticism up to 7500 words. 


Poetry used, but no photographs, Report in a 


month. Some payment, on publication.” 
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Through my Annual Beginners’ Contest you can 
earn the leading agency sponsorship you need to 
compete with experienced professional writers. The 
same help that made possible, through the years, 
checks for my clients like those shown above—sales 
to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL, AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, COLLIER'S 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, DOUBLEDAY and DUTTON 
is available to you— free —if you win one of the 
eight monthly prizes in my Annual Beginners’ Contest. 

During July and August | will each month select 








the 8 new writers whose manuscripts indicate the most 
promising commercial possibilities and wll give them 
my help as indicated below, entirely FREE, except for 
my regular agency commission on sales. 

Book Authors: Through the years, | have placed 
more first novels and first non-fiction books than | can 
begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's 
a nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and com- 
ment. 


Eight Prizes Worth $1,000.00 Each Month 









Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (value) $ 500 

2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value).... 250 

Cw 3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value)..... 125 

4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value).... 50 

5th & 6th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00)......... 50 

S. f, / éth & 7th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50)....... 25 
ra * Total value of prizes each month..........-....-.0+005- $1000 


* Prizes computed on the basis of average length manuscript of 5,000 words each. 
Indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission. 





The Beginners' Contest is open to all writers who have not 
sold more than $500 worth of manuscripts during 1948. To 
enter, submit at least 3,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for 

ency service at my regular criticism rates to new writers, 

ich are $1 per thousand words for the first 5,000 words of 
any manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Minimum 

, $3. For these fees you receive detailed analysis, sug- 


A. L. FIERST, L 





gested revision and experienced marketing of salable manu- 
scripts. My sales commission is 10%. And Remember—tell me 
about yourself when you send me your manuscripts as my 
selling authors did. Let me show you the salable material in 
your own background—by my selection of the specific markets 
best suited to your own potentialities. 


iterary Agent 


°A5 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ATTENTION: EDITORS 
OF RELIGIOUS MAGAZINES 


.... There are more than 25 “religious 
lobbyists” .in Washington, most impor- 
tant religious capital in the world. For 
articles or newsletters from the nation’s 
capital, call on a long-time professional. 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 


3925 Benton Street, N. W. Glover Park 
Washington 7, D. C. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to Editors’ requirements: ac- 
curately, neatly, promptly. One carbon copy, 
50c per thousand words. 


GRACE TRIPP 


Fyler Road 


Chittenango, N. Y. 








TALENTED 
AUTHORS 


Will Help You 


A Staff from Among the Best 
Writers In Hollywood 


Literary Critics — Story Analysts 


Story specialists, all masters in their re- 
spective writing fields. Published novelists. 
Writers with numerous story credits—novels, 
short stories, screen, radio, stage— 


Such are the high-calibre writers and critics 
who will redraft your manuscript, or advise 
and direct you, help you achieve success in 
your chosen profession—writing. All work is 
personally supervised by Mr. Ballenger. 


GHOST WRITING, any subject, from 
outline, synopsis, or idea. Novels, short 
stories, articles. No job too big. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. BOOKS ILLUSTRATED and 
PRINTED: Also sales assistance. 

Only manuscripts or ideas of real merit 
considered. Please write letter giving details 
of help required. Send manuscript if you 
wish. Mr. Ballenger will reply personally, 
and send his beautifully illustrated 3000-word 
brochure. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, California—Phone HI 0193 





Poetry Magazines 


It Could Be Verse and Stepping Stones to 
Happiness, Melody Terrace, P. O. Box 170, 
Bryant, Ark. Earl E. Zoch, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
short verse, lyrics, storiettes, articles, songwriting 
information. Articles with poetry or music 
theme under 1000 words if treated differently, 
They should contain facts and have a definite 
point without theories of how to win fame and 
fortune. Humorous emotional love stories and 
short fiction considered in limited quantities, 
After June we will use about one a month. No 
payment for general verse—monthly prizes by 
states with assigned editors. Overall monthly 
and yearly prizes. Instructions are given in each 
issue for departments. For Embarrassing Mo- 
ments, want 4 to 8 line verse—pay flat rate of 
$1.00. For For Better or Verse, either Dear 
Husband or Dear Wife, and must be in ac- 
cordance to styling in each issue—pay~ flat rate 
of $1.00. For Stepping Stones to Happiness, 
want 4-line verse, preferably humorous—pay a 
minimum of 25c a line, on acceptance. Report 
in one week. Payment other than those men- 
tioned above is by arrangement with the author, 
on acceptance.” 


The New Athenaeum, Branson, Mo. Will 
Tullos, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use good verse; prefer pat- 
terned but use good free verse. No fiction, arti- 
cles or photographs. Report in one week. No 
payment.” 


Radio Magazines 


Fan Fare, 690, Market Street, San Francisco 
4, Calif., has suspended publication. 


Movie Magazines 


Motion Picture, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. Maxwell Hamilton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 
sharp, angled pieces on top Hollywood stars; 
intimate, informative, good writing. Occasionally 
buy photographs if exceptional. No fiction or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 10c 
a word,” 


Movie Story, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. Dorothy Hosking, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
story versions of current motion pictures. These 
stories are all done on assignment from the 
editor. No unsolicited material considered. No 
articles, photographs or poetry. Report in three 
days. Payment is high, on acceptance.” 


Screen Guide, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17. Beatrice Lubitz Cole, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
new material on offscreen lives of film stars, 
about 2500 words. Buy photographs, but no 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing ddvertisers. 
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fiction or poetry. Report within one week. No 
standard word rate—amount depends on im- 
portance of subject, as well as length. Payment 
on acceptance.” 


Photography Magazines 


Home Movies, 553 S. Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. Don Ross, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles of interest to home movie makers, 50 
to 1500 words, with photos illustrating articles 
and/or drawings of technical materials described. 
Buy photographs only in conjunction with arti- 
cles. No fiction or poetry. Report in 1 to 3 
months. Payment is $1.00 to $25.00 per article.” 


Pictures, The Snapshot Magazine, 343 State 
Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. Wyatt Brummitt, 
Editor. Issued monthly; free distribution to 
customers of photo-finishers. “We use photo- 
graphs only—good amateur snaps, all subjects, 
indoors or out. Require maker and subject 
releases. Submit prints only; negatives requested 
when picture is accepted. No fiction or articles. 
Payment is $5.00, on acceptance.” 


Popular Photography (including Photo Arts), 
185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. Frank 
Fenner, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use non-fiction of 
general interest which is instructional on photo- 
graphic subjects. Buy photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is 2c a word and up for special features and $3 
to $15 for photographs.” 


: Aviation 


Boots, The Airborne Quarterly, Birmingham, 
Mich., has been suspended. 


Flying Magazine, 185 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, 
Ill. Curtis Fuller, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are 


‘ always on lookout for photographs for our ‘Have 


You Seen?’ three-page monthly feature. Un- 
usual planes, new planes, unusual uses of air- 
craft, new gadgets or devices for planes or pilots. 
Also use factual articles, 1500 to 2000 words, 
with good anecdotal and human interest ma- 
terial. Articles appeal primarily to the private 
pilot with increasing emphasis on good, up-to- 
date military information. Prefer that authors 
query first with detailed conception of article. 
Always in need of humorous pieces. Photo- 
graphs are considered part of article unless 
special arrangements have been made. No fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in 1 to 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment is 5c a word and up, on acceptance; base 
pay for single photos is $6 and up.” 


Skyways, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 22. D. N. Ahnstrom, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 
You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from 
the "School of the Stars"—the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- | 
est “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








NATIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Professional manuscript typists will give your. Se out- 
standing appeal. Novels and short stories $1.2 

words. Minor corrections. Free carbon a erate 
record cards for each manuscript. Your manuscript cov- 
ered with bristol front and back. Alk manuscripts re- 
turned in 9x12 envelope. 


NATIONAL LISTINGS COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 6410, N. S., Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 
Our courses in Short eee Writi Juvenile Writing, 
icle Writing, Versificatio and others, offer An at 

criticisms; fran ik, honest, ractical advice; real teachi 
For full particulars an sample copy of the ‘Ss 

MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept..70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








WRITE GARTOON IDEAS! 


‘““-BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 


coin. Mail today. 
DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurately and neatly done by an experienced 
typist. Carbon and extra first page. 
50c Per Thousand Words 


MRS. NORMA C. CORRIVEAU 
7 French St. Barre, Vt. 
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COURSES—Only $5 


Teach yourself to write—and save 
lever new approach. W.F.W. 

sold in 1 week! Journalism—$5. 

Short-short story—$5. Textbooks 
with each course. 


FOY EVANS Americus, Ga. 




















SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Minor Editing 
Fifty Cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Mailed Flat With Original 


JANE GORDON 
644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 





















"'First-rate . . . an important key to magazine sales."' 
—R. W. Lowndes, Ed. Dir., Columbia Pubs., Inc. 


‘PULP FICTION by Robert Turner 


former editor, Popular Pubs., Ace Mags.; former agent; 
whose own stories appear in Collier’s, Shock, Toronto 
Star Weekly, Romance Western, Super Sports, Dime 
Detective, etc. 

Price: $1.00 — Direct from 


QUALITY HOUSE, Publishers 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 

































The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


IN a recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place’ 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “. . . 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now . . . we need 10,000 
copies. TH® result? We're shopping for 
sure-fire stuff ... And that means that 
we simply haven’t got room . . . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish .. .’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays . . 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


























We ruinx the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 


Ir your ms has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll 
publish it. For a free copy of We Can 
Publish Your Book, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce Street New York 7 
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semi-technical articles pertaining to military, 
civil, and commercial aviation, 2000 to 2500 
words with photos to illustrate. No fiction or 
poetry. Payment is 3¥2c to 5c a word, on pub- 
lication.” 


Popular Mechanics and Science 
Magazines 


Mechanics Illustrated, 67 W. 44th Street, 
New York City 18. William L. Parker, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use feature articles that average 1500-2000 words 
and concern exciting new developments and dis- 
coveries in scientific and related fields. Also 
interested in strongly dramatic general feature 
subjects. Query Gil Paust, Feature Editor. 
Crafts and hobbies material lengths vary; query 
Larry Eisinger, Crafts and Hobbies Editor. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Good rates, on acceptance.” 


Science Illustrated, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City 18. Edward Hutchings, Jr., Article 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “‘We use 1000-3000-word articles on de- 
velopments, personalities in the science field. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction- of poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Good rates, on accept- 
ance.” 


Science and Mechanics, 49 E. Superior Street, 
Chicago i1, Ill. Don Dinwiddie, Managing 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use non-fiction feature material 
describing dramatic or newsworthy scientific 
and mechanical developments, or interesting 
hobbies and success stories. Also use very high 
quality how-to-do-it material on all crafts and 
hobbies, with working drawings and, where pos- 
sible, progressive construction photos. Buy pho- 
tographs, but no fiction or poetry. At the 
moment we are not buying unsolicited material 
but we expect to be back in the market for all 
types of material which meet our requirements 
in three months. Prefer to work on a query and 


* assignment basis. Report in two days. Payment 


is $15 to $25 per magazine page, on accept- 
ance.” 


Humor Magazines 


Nifty, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City 17. 
A. L. Kirby, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short shorts from 
500 to 700 words, risque, from the male view- 
point, burlesk, -strip-tease, bathing beaches, etc. 
Verse, 32-line limit, on same subjects as above. 
Sexy paragraphs, epigrams, etc. No articles or 
photographs. Report in 1 week to 10 days. 
Payment, on aceptance, is $10.00 per story, 25c 
per line for verse, and $1.00 each for para- 
graphs, epigrams, etc.” 
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litary, Pack O’ Fun, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York Best Western, 366 Madison Avenue, New York 

2500 City 17. A. L. Kirby, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; City 17. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
ion or 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Same requirements bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We use western novels, 
1 pub- and rate of payment as Nifty.” 20,000 and 40,000 words only. Copy that is ma- 





ture, slick-bent, off-trail will have best chance. 
Smiles, 215 Fourth. Avenue, New York City Report in ten days. Payment is lc a word and 
3. Edward F, Murphy, Editor. Issued quar- up, on acceptance.” 
e terly; 25c a copy. “We use short, humorous ; 
stories, featuring rapid-fire gags, 800 to 1500 Complete Western Book Magazine, 366 Madi- 
words. Will also buy poetry and photographs, son Avenue, New York City 17. Robert O. Eris- 























street, if funny. No articles. Report in one week. Pay- man, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. 

ditor. ment is flat rate of $25.00 per story, on accept- “Same requirements and rate of payment as 
We ance.” Best Western.” 

words 

d dis- Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 


Pulp Magazines 




















Also : ‘ City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
ature Action Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York cued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
ditor. City 3. Paul L. Payne, Editor. Issued quarterly; “We use three 10,000 word novelettes and several. 
query 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use western short stories not over 6000 words long. All stories 

Buy stories, 2000 to 20,000 words. No articles, pho- distinctly of the Old West, with no modern 
cpem tographs or poetry. Report in two weeks, Pay- touches. Occasionally buy articles, but are pretty 

ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance. well stocked at the present time. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Pay- 

New Astounding Science Fiction, P. O. Box 484, ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 
rticle Elizabeth, N. J. John W. Campbell, Jr., Editor. 

00 a Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 15 Western Tales, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 

1 de- use science fiction stories from 2500 to 100,000 York City 17. H. Davidge, Editor. Issued 

field. words. Check with editor before doing novels. monthly; 25c a copy. “We use novels and nov- 

etry. No fantasy used. Also we use fact articles up to _elettes up to 13,000 words and shorts up to 5000 

cept- 5000 words. No photographs or poetry. Report words. Buy poetry, but no photographs. Report 
in two weeks. Payment 2c a word and up, on in ten days. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” acceptance.” 
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WriTeEr’s DIGEST 


WRITE TRADE ARTICLES — 
IT'S EASY AND PROFITABLE 


Study ‘Writing for the Trade Journals’ by 
R. J. Cooke and you'll be selling in 30 days. 16 
chapters cover getting and writing material, 
with examples. Re-selling, working from home, 
interviewing, travelling, photography, with ex- 
amples, etc. Just $1 a copy, digest size. Add 
15c¢ exchange on cheques. 


NON-FICTION PRESS, 910W SECURITY BLDG. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. All work mailed 
flat. One carbon free. Minor editing. 50c per 
1000 words, 


ANNETTE B. NICKEL 


2040 N. Cedar St. Holt, Mich. 





AVOID GLARING ERRORS 


Be sure of accuracy in your background material. 
Authentic descriptions furnished of any person, 
place or event from Mexico City to San Fran- 
cisco—personally verified. 


"LOCALE" 
7501 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, Calif. 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and neatly typed on 
good grade bond paper. Fifty cents—1000 words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 
page included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 





Sell the Stories 
You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 


This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 





Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
~-—4 and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
sc 


NAME 
FULL ADDRESS. 











Frontier Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Joseph Callanan, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use novels 
from 18,000 to 25,000 words, novelettes of 15,000 
words, and short stories to 6000 words. Early 
west background preferred. Indian atmosphere 
desirable. But stories of any locale, before 1870 
in U. S., are considered here. Sound characteri- 
zation and well-paced plot are essential.’ Also use 
articles up to about 3000 words on all phases of 
early pioneer life. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Giant Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. 
“We use western fiction with Old West back- 
ground, 1500 to 70,000 words. Feature one long 
novel from 45,000 to 70,000 words in each issue 
and several novelettes of 8,000 to 10,000 words 
in addition to short stories. Intermediate lengths 
will also be considered. Stories in this magazine 
are usually from the best names in the field and 
new contributors must attain this standard in 
their work. Occasionally buy articles, but are 
well stocked at present. No photographs or po- 
etry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Good rates, 
on acceptance.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy. “We use novelettes and 
novels, 15,000 to 40,000 words. Fast-moving, 
well-plotted range-flavored yarns. Lusty romance 
and strong girl interest not objectionable. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 is- 
sues. “We use a 30,000-word novel featuring 
The Masked Rider, written by assignment; an 
8000-word novelette; several short stories not over 
6000 words long. Distinctly Old West with no 
modern touches. Occasionally use articles, but are 
well stocked at the present time. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Popular Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use three 10,000-word novelettes and sev- 
eral short stories up to 6000 words. All stories 
must be distinctly Old West in flavor with no 
modern touches. Occasionally buy articles, but 
are well stocked at present. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance. 


Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
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Issued bi-monthly; .15¢ a copy. “We use a 30,000- © 
word novel featuring the three special CPA detec- 

tives known as the Range Riders. This novel is 

written on assignment. Also use one 10,000-word 

novelette and several short stories not over 6000 

words long. All stories are of the Old West flavor, 

with no medern touches. Occasionally buy ar- 

ticles, but are well stocked at the present time. 

No photographs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 
2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accep- 

tance.” 


Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 40,000-word lead novel featuring The 
Rio Kid, written on assignment, and several short 
stories not over 6000 words long. All stories must 
be of the Old West. Occasionally buy articles, 
but are well stocked at the present time. No pho- 
tographs or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word, on acceptance.” 


Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 15,000-word lead novelette, a novel- 
ette of 8,000 to 10,000 words, and several short 
stories not over 6000 words long. All stories 
should have good strong rodeo actions or associ- 
ations. Prefer masculine viewpoint stories, but 
all stories should have some girl interest. Rodeo 
action may be either arena, small town, or ranch 
type with rodeo association strongly emphasized. 
Occasionally buy articles, but are pretty well 
stocked at present. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Romance Western, 210 E. 43rd Street, New 
York City 17. Irma Ginsberg, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
stories of the modern West, with strong love 
interest, realistic background and western flavor. 
Any length from 3,500 to 15,000 words. Also 
on the lookout for new features with western 
slant, original, fresh, romantic. Buy poetry up to 
25 lines. No photographs. Report in 2 weeks. 
Good rates, on acceptance.” 


Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 45,000-word lead novel featuring Jim 
Hatfield, Texas Ranger, written by assignment, 
and several short stories not over 6000 words 
long. All stories of the Old West with no modern 
touches. Occasionally buy articles, but are well 
stocked at the present time. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Three Western Novels, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy. “Same require- 
ments and rate of payment as Best Western.” 
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Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Di- 
rector. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 
12 issues. “We use a 15,000-word lead novelette, 
two 8,000 to 10,000-word novelettes, and several 
short stories not over 6000 words long. This is 
now a western action magazine with strong girl 
interest. Masculine viewpoint preferred. Stories 
may use the Old West or the West of today with 
modern touches. Occasionally buy articles, but 
are well-stocked at present. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance. 


Triple Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 
issues. “We use three book-length western novels 
which have already appeared in book form. 
Rights purchased by arrangement with author or 
book publisher. Also use original western short 
stories with Old West background, up to 6000 
words in length. Occasionally buy articles, but 
are well-stocked at present. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment 
for short stories is lc a word and up, on accept- 
ance ; novels by arrangement.” 


Western Short Stories, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy. “We use western 
short stories, 1000 to 15,000 words. Mature, slick- 
slanted, off-trail. Report in ten days. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Zane Grey’s Western Magazine, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. Don Ward, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use Old West (to 
around 1900) shorts to 7500 words; authentic 
background, strong plots, some attention to char- 
acter—not just action. Also Old West short- 
shorts to 2500 words. Use Old West articles to 
5000 words and fact fillers of 100-500 words. 
Poetry up to 40 lines is used, but no photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word 
minimum for shorts, $50 minimum for short- 
shorts, 2c a word for articles, 50c a line for 
verse, $2 to $10 for fillers, on acceptance ; first 
serial rights basis for shorts and articles.” 


Trade Journals iS 


Asbestos, 17th Floor, Inquirer Building, Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa. A. S. Rossiter, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles up to 1500 words on special uses of 
asbestos; stories of installation of asbestos prod- 
ucts on outstanding projects or buildings. Also 
news of asbestos cogapanies. Occasionally buy 
photographs. Report in 1 week to 10 days. Pay- 
ment is $1.00 per 100 words, on acceptance. 


Building Service Employee, Room 714, 212 W. 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wis. Issued 
bi-monthly ; $1.50 a year. “We use informative 

















WRrITER’s DIcEsT 





WRITER'S CLINIC 
Conducted by Selling Writers 
For Writers Who Want to Sell 
Manuscript Analysis—Editing—Market Preparation 
Resident Classes 


EVIS JOBERG 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


BONNIE LE FEVER 
3108 Arcade Bidg. 





TYPERIGHTER WANTED? 


I do it right . . . make minor corrections as I type, in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation and “‘slip-ups’’ in passages 
written hurriedly. 
Also New York Secretarial Service for out-of-town 
writers. Inquire. 
LYNNE LOVELACE - 
WA. 8-4620 
720 West 170th Street New York 32, New York 





PERSONALIZED GAG WRITING INSTRUCTION 


By Nationally Successful Professional 


Write for Particulars 


Cc. R. JACOBS 
Rt. 1, Box 211 Mill Valley, Calif. 





FINE LITERARY WORK 


An understanding and intelligent typing service which has 
stood the test of time—over ten years. My experience is 
a bonus you get with every script. My rates are very 
reasonable, starting at 35c per M. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN- 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 











or entertaining articles, about 800 words, of in- 
terest to janitors, elevator operators, window 
cleaners—all service workers in all types of 
buildings and institutions. Buy photographs. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is according to 
value and merit of article, on acceptance.” 


Crockery © Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City 1. Laurance C. Messick, Editor. 
Issued 13 times yearly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use 850-word articles on display methods, 
sales training, inventory control, methods to 
further retail selling of china and glassware. Buy 
photographs. Report in two months. Payment 
is 1%c a word and $2 for photos, after publica- 
tion.” 


The Driller, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
George M. Butler, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles, 1000 to 
1500 words, that concern modern methods of 
water well contracting and operations. Buy pho- 
tographs. Report in about two weeks. Payment 
is 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main Street, Cambridge 
42, Mass. J. N. Paradis, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “All articles must be 
from the practical experience of production ex- 
ecutives. No photographs. Report promptly. Pay- 
ment is $4.00 per column.” 
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The Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City 18. ‘Chester B. Bahn, Editor. Issued daily, 
10c a copy; $10.00 a year. “We use spot film 
news only, covering production, distribution and 
exhibition strictly from the trade angle. No pho- 
tographs. Report immediately. Payment is 35c 
an inch, on 10th of month.” 


Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 
City 12. W. Arthur Lee, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use material 
of interest to glass manufacturers, fabricators, 
wholesalers and contractors, dealers. Articles 
cover all types of structural and building glass, 
plate glass, store fronts, sash and trim, show 
cases, auto glass replacement, rolled and prism 
glass, decorative, carved and marbelized glass, 
glass blocks, mirrors, valances, glass furniture, 
etc. Art glasswares, glass and plastic novelties, 
glass gift wares, spun glass, glass wool, glass as 
an insulating medium, and other newly devel- 
oped types and uses of glass and/or plastics re- 
ceive attention in proportion to their value and 
interest to the industry. Factual, objective, true, 
timely, crisp and to the point material is what 
we seek. Buy photographs. Try to make prompt 
report, but may be two months on occasion. Pay- 
ment is Yec to %c a word, on publication; 
$1.00-$1.50 and up for photos, according to news 
value and worth.” 


The Highway Magazine, Middletown, Ohio. 
W. H. Spindler, Editor. Issued monthly. “We 
use material for people interested in planning 
construction and maintenance of the highways, 
railways and streets of the United States, Canada, 
an all principal foreign countries. Two articles 
each month are devoted to the use of ARMCO 
drainage products on highways, railways or cities, 
or to water supply, irrigation, drainage or similar 
reclamation work. This is in addition to the more 
general material which covers the following: 
Highway construction; highway maintenance; 
highway beautification and roadside development, 
parks, and parkways; highway surveys, programs, 
statistics, signs, etc.; traffic and safety problems, 
tours and tourists problems, legal decisions, ac- 
counting and record systems, research; detours, 
grade crossings and separations, pedestrian and 
cattle underpasses; low cost street improvements ; 
historical items, biographical sketches, folklore, 
legends, etc. Length of articles, 500 to 1200 
words. Good illustrations are essential to the ac- 
ceptability of articles. Also use poems, jokes, 
humorous items and cartoons when they pertain 
directly to highways, railways or municipalities. 
Buy photographs. Report in one week. Payment 
is lc a word, on acceptance; poems, jokes, etc., 
usually at the same rate; $1 and up for photo- 
graphs, diagrams, sketches, maps, etc., captions 
included.” 
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Mass Transportation, 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill. Bruce B. Howat, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year.. “We use 
articles dealing with top management problems 
in transit or telling about unusual transit opera- 
tions here and abroad. Most of our articles are 
staff-written. Buy photographs. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and $1 to $5 for 
photos.” 


The Parts Jobber, 410 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Mal Parks, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use how-to 
articles about radio-electronic parts jobbers, ap- 
proximately 1500 to 2000 words. Want good 
action pictures. Interested in good free-lancers 
who can be depended upon in major marketing 
areas. Report in three days. Payment is Ic to 
1¥%ec a word and $1 to $2.50 per picture used, 
10th of publication month.” 


Printing Magazine, 41 Park Row, New York 
City 7. Ernest F. Trotter, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use manage- 
ment stories—sales management, production man- 
agement, technical articles, layouts of new plants, 
1200 to 2000 words with photos. Report in one 
month. Payment is 50c per inch, on publica- 
tion.” 


Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 
City 7. Samuel O. Dunn and James G. Lyne, 
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Editors. Issued weekly; 50c a copy; $6.00 a 
year, “We use very little contributed material ; 
have large staff of editors. Buy an occasional 
photograph.” 


Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake Street, Chicago 
44, Ill. Edward Carter, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use material 
of interest to sheet metal, warm air heating, air 
conditioning, ventilation and-roofing contractors. 
Preferred length is 700 words. Poetry bought 
only when pertaining to industry. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in one week. Payment is 2c a 
word for first 500 words and ic a word there- 
after.” 


The Sporting Goods Dealer, 2018 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mo. Hugo G. Autz, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use any good story about any sports goods 
outlet doing a strong merchandising job. Also 
short news items and personality sketches. Buy 
photographs. Report in one week. Payment is 
a minimum of Ic a word, usually more on pub- 
lication.” 


Sports Age, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
1. Herb Smythe, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use interviews with 
sports equipment retailers, accompanied by 


photos of the store. Report in 30 to 60 days. 
Payment is lc a word and $2.20 per each photo 
used.” 


















200 S. 7th St., Dept. 15 


WRITER’S SERVICE 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 





















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for the August issue 
must reach us by July 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not-accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
almistry, numerology, astrology, national 
riendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











MOUNTAIN HIDE-AWAY FOR WRITERS. Reason- 
able. ““Montcasa,” Bovina Center, New York. 





HERE I AM, all the way from the East Coast, in 
California to train in psychology and do research 
for a novel; also, to locate a position in this field. 
I would like to meet some folks who write. If there 
is a writer’s club in San Francisco, may I make 
application for membership? Please write Virginia 
Means, c/o Rosé-Croix University, San Jose. 





CATHOLIC WRITER 1948 YEARBOOK. Seventh 
annual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 





WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity. Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


VACATION: $25:—weekly, includes two meals— 
. Old Homestead, Merrimac, Massachusetts. 





EDITOR—Violinist needs good violin bow. Will trade 
stenotype outfit or editorial assistance. Box 643, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


LUANA: Please write. Joe. 








WANTED: ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGA- 
ZINE: Winter, 1941-42; Spring, September, 1942; 
January, March, July, 1944; October, 1946. Will 
buy or swap Tomorrow, politics, Charles A. Black, 
Dalton, Ga. 


ORIGINAL gift for the “writer.’”” Custom made ash 
tray with hand painted typewriter and person’s 
name fired on creme pottery with safari brown. 
$3.50 each including postage. Personal inscription 
on bottom at 10c per word additional. Send check 
or money-order to Personaware, Box 2909, Holly- 
wood 28, California. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English or foreign languages) accurately 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free 
Prospectus. Kleinman, 1735-N Bronson Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


WrITER’s DIGEST 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: Want assistance? Your 
written? Or rewritten? Your articles? Talk t 
and speeches mended? Let an experienced Eng 
teacher help you in presenting your views on vital 
subjects. Rollin O. Moon, Arcanum, Ohio. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy. 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor. 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN to order. Any sub- 
ject. Cartoon ideas my specialty. Don Frankel, 
WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23 


WANT TO KNOW SOMETHING about Key West? 
Stuff that the Chamber of Commerce dodges. Ask 
me something. Enclose two bucks please. D, L, 
Parker, Box 548, Key West, Florida. 


CHICAGO COUPLE desires to contact Chicagoans 
eae by mass stereotypes. P. O. Box 1014, 
icago. 


$1.00 BOOK. “WESTERN SLANG.” Just out. Gen- 
eral information. Postpaid. Arrowhead Press, Box 
56, Security, Texas. 


WANTED: A used record course—French, German, 
Russian, or Spanish. Cheap. Describe and price 
your offer. Box 36, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THIS. Typewriter ribbons ($1.00 
quality) 60c each, 3 for $1.50. State make and 
color, Carbon paper, black 8-1/2x11 in. 4lb. wt. 
100 sheets $1.90, 50 sheets $1.00. Cash orders 
Postpaid. M. K. Keene, Dover 3W, Pa. 


EXCLUSIVE BABY ALBUM mothers love. Fifty 
pages for snapshots, records. Padded washable 
covers, pink or blue, Gold Titled, Gold Stamped 
Photo Frames inside, Blank for other children in 
family brings “Aunt Betsy” birthday cards. $2.00 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Box B-5. 


“SUNNY TRAILS Magazine” features delightful out- 
door hobbies, new moneymaking ideas, writer's 
department. Sample 15c. Pennybaker, Box 141, 
San Marcos, Texas. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, Containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy, 10c. Emcee, WD, 1508 South 
Homan, Chicago 23. 


TWO PERSONABLE YOUNG CANADIANS (Male), 
talented, capable, athletic, good drivers—interested 
in travel, writing—want to go south (Florida and/ 
or California) for the winter (September). Not 
allowed to work in U.S. Would appreciate sugges- 
tions, offers. Box B-11. 











FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


SAVE DOUGH. Renew ribbons constantly. I have 
personally used one ribbon for two years. Send 
dollar bill for two minute, easy method. Robert 
Turner, 206 N. Main, Pueblo, Colo. ° 


FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT? ? If interested send 
for our Bulletin No. 40 listing 125 firms with 
foreign projects or branches. $1.00 or COD, For- 
eign Service Institute, Box 3934 C, Miami 24, Fla. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by plausibility! 
You need “Handbook Emotions”! Over 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Only $1. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove—New Bedford, Mass. 








$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Pei sa Olive, Willmar, Minn. 





USED BARGAINS. Instruction books and courses 
bought, sold, rented and exchanged. Send for 
Writer’s List and details. Smith Instruction Ex- 
change, 84 Washington St., Peabody, Mass. 


PRINTING SPECIAL—500 Bond letterheads, attrac- 
tive arrangement your copy — $4.25 postpaid. 
Sample proof furnished free! Tipsword Printing 
Co., Charleston, Ill. 
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‘JACK WOODFORD’S NOVELS in 





FOR TEN CENTS: Sample copy “Amateur Camera 
Journalist & Feature Writer.” Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown 1, Tenn. 





YOUNG MAN, 24, invites serious correspondence 
from tinconventional intellectuals, any age. Discuss 
any subject. H. R. Graves, Box 342, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


CHESS PLAYERS—Play chess nationwide with 
seasoned or novice opponents by mail. Exchange 
ideas, local color with thoughtful pJayers. Courier 
Chess Club, 44 Delmar St., San Francisco 17, 
Calif. 


CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING— 
Careful, personal studies by a competent graph- 
ologist. $2.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN columns, stories, 
comic panels, articles, verse—to a chain of news- 
papers. Many syndicate authors command $1,000 
a week and more. More than 1,800 daily news- 
papers in the U. S. and 10,000 weeklies. New 
5,000-word folio compiled by our staff, “How To 
Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the most 
complete work of its kind. Includes Self-Syndicate 
Procedure, Rate Schedule, Sample Agr t Form, 
Specimen Letters to Editors, 100 Idea-Sources for 
Newspaper Features. Make the established syndi- 
cates notice you! Complete folio $2.00 postpaid— 
refunded if not satisfied. Supply limited. Order. 
now. American Features Syndicate, Desk D-7, 1990 
Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


EXCHANGE POCKET BOOKS!—Dell, Avon, other 
25c boo nd 10 or more you’ve read, with $1. 
Will return same number, different, clean, readable. 
Mystery, Western, Adventure, general. B. Shaw, 
1416 West Sixth, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


FORMATS—Complete, handy reference guide to the 
professional preparation of over 15 types of manu- 
scripts. Every format fully illustrated. $1.00. The 
Jaydell Company, Box 449-D, Glendale, Calif. 











SELL anecdotes, jokes, embarrassing moments, let- 
ters, recipes. $25 to $100 offered. New list of 
markets now ready. Send $1.00. H. Haug, 1913 
Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make you own. Create original 
= from published stories without plagiarizing. 
clio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly; where to get, 
how to write, where to sell; 25c. Writecraft, 
Steger, Illinois. 


STARTLING $1.00 BOOKS: “Destruction of World;” 
“New History of Jesus Discovered;” “How Miracle 
Shrines Cure.’”’ World Press, Columbia City, Ind. 


WOMAN, MIDDLE-AGED, WANTS LETTERS from 
people interested in organic gardening, metaphysics 
and writing. Box A-1. 


print again! 
“Possessed,” ‘“Unmoral,” “Here Is My Body,” 
“Sin and Such,” “White Heat,” “City Limits,” 
“Temptress,” “Strangers In Love,” etc., each $2.75 
postpaid—two for $5. Twelve different titles for 
$25. Mail-Order-Music, Room 305, 117 West 46th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


IT’S A PLAGUE! Dime (coin) for 1949 pocket cal- 
endar will help non-sectarian, non-political youth 
organization — our national disgrace—juvenile 

quency! eophyte Explorers, 373 12th St., 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


SWAP NECKTIES! Mail us one to six ties you’re 
si of. You'll receive pronto same number of 
d ly cl d, different ties we got same 
way. Then you pay postman $1. T. Sewell, 6316 
Parnell Ave., Chicago 21, Ill. 


WHEN I WAS 19, I was horesback riding in New 
Mexico. I got lost in the mountains and met an 
old settler who offered me a copper mine, which I 
saw, for $300, which was within 60 miles of the 
famous Pecos Copper Mine. This has seared my 
soul for 36 years. My reputation has been spotless. 
In the last war I did secret work for U. S. One 
thousand dollars will help locate this mine. If in- 

terested in a square gamble, please write. Box B-9. 
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WHY WASTE TIME? University student will do 
your research. Reasonable. Ray Hartell, 51 Fergu- 
son, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA LAPEL CORSAGES. Natural buds, 
cones, Eucalyptus pods, etc., oil painted. Gilt and 
varigated colors. No two alike. Distinctive, durable, 
beautiful. $1.65 prepaid, $3.00 pair. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Box B-6. 


BOOK BARGAINS! All Classifications. Free catalog. 
Briguglios, 106 Jefferson St., Beckley, W. Va. 


PSYCHISM, SPIRITISM, OCCULTISM — Factual, 
non-sectarian. Unique material. 30 pp. magazine, 
ROUND ROBIN, 3615 Alexia Pl., San Diego 4, 
Calif. Copy 35c. 


INTERESTED IN FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT and 
South America? Dollar brings July directory, list- 
ing firms in oil, manufacturing, mining, etc. 
Sample forms and directions: how and where to 
apply. E. A. Wentworth, 1112 N. W. 18th Place, 
Miami 35, Fla. 


FOOL YOUR FRIENDS—Three postcards of famous 
Pike’s Peak, 25c. Return for re-mailing. Letters 
forwarded, 10c each. Turner, 206 N. Main, Pueblo, 
Colorado. 


SAVE THAT TYPEWRITER RIBBON! RIBBON 
RE-NU makes unused ink flow from unused to used 
sections. Will restore same ribbon many times. 
Harmless to hands and machine. Easy to apply. 
Bottle will service 20-30 ribbons. $1.00 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Barry, 3107 George, Chi- 
cago 18, 


AVAILABLE! Male animal, 30, 6’2”, 220 Ibs. Man- 
hattan. What have you to offer weekends and/or 
evenings? Personable, intelligent, eager employ- 
ment, guide, companion, Man Friday. Box B-3. 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS. Personal 
character analysis, $1.00. Stdte age. Alexander 
Lo Gatto, 19-23 23rd Rd., L. I. C. 5, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER 
—Year’s supply, 50c. Hirsch, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


PLOTTO, new. Writer’s Market 1947. Both, $7.00. 
Bowles, 1444 N. Humboldt, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEED HELP IN WASHINGTON ?—Any topic, any 
particular length, speeches, reports, articles—re- 
search work to be done at Congressional Library 
or any Federal agency. Work skillfully and effi- 
ciently executed by experienced writer. Write: S. 
A. McCarteney, 211 N. Greenbrier St., Arlington, 
Virginia. 


PLOTS!! SHORT STORIES; SHORT-SHORTS. Plaus- 
ible, soundly motivated, complete—not dial or 
card-made synopses. Post Office Box 477, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192644 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for authorship. All 
fields of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N, Y. 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS PLANNED and executed 
for authors. Inquiries invited. Hal D. Steward and 
7 a 1740 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, 





WRITERS, PSYCHIC RESEARCHERS—If interested 
in haunted home, write Box B-2. 


PERSONALITY-APTITUDE TEST — The test that 
has helped hundreds is now available by mail. It’s 
fun to take. It’s enlightening. It reveals your 
strong traits and indicates the work for which you 
are best suited by nature. You work this test by 
yourself, then return the completed forms from 
which we compile your individual, detailed analysis. 
The complete service only $3.00. P. & A. Testing 
Service, P. O. Box 808, Arlington, Va. 
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$200 MONTHLY! I make this at home in 15 hours 
per week. $1.00 brings details. A. Olson, 710 Penna 
Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 


3,000 NEW AND USED COURSES, books, Large 
_ list, 10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


DO YOU NEED PRINTING?—Ask for quotations, 
stating quantity needed. Distinctive work, reasona- 
bly priced. Valley Printers, Cassville, Wis. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME typing manuscripts. Our 
folio includes complete instructions, sample pages 
of script, including radio, how to obtain work, 
what to charge, correct record keeping, etc., $1.00. 
Terry Writer’s Service, 1914 Meadow St., WD, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years’ experience edi- 
torial writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerful plotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you, Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Steger, Illinois. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Send 10c for interesting 
particulars and entertainers’ humor magazine. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3%-—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book, “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises,” 
free. Work home. Expect something odd! Pacific, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


TWO QUESTIONS ABOUT ARIZONA answered for 
$1.00. Faye Yates, 1925 E. Mohave, Phoenix, Ariz. 


YOUNG, FEMININE Dilettante invites correspond- 
ence with persons interested in modern psychology 
and metaphysics, Box B-10. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


200 SHORT SHORT, pulp, gag, radio, syndicate and 
trade journal markets, 25c. Fields, 811 Agatite St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ORDER YOUR POCKET PRAYER PLEDGE from 
the Jones-Berry Press, Box 366, Louisiana, Mo. It 
works wonders! Complete writer’s market list. 
$1.00. 


CONTACT WANTED with female creative writer. 
Basic Metaphysics. Collaborate, publish. Material 
at hand for immediate action. P. O. Box 1859, 
Denver 1, Colo. 


$100-$500 PER MONTH. Work out of your home. 


Write: Vest Enterprises, P. O. Box 252, Ocean 
Park, Calif. 


45 FICTION DON’TS—Avoid these errors—or you 
avoid sales! 25c. The Jaydell Company, Box 449-D, 
Glendale, Calif. 


HANDWRITING CHARACTER ANALYSIS — Books 
and courses. Norris Ingalls, Newburyport, Mass. 


CHICAGO WOMAN ARTIST, POET, 40, wishes in- 
spirational contact with those of creative, artistic 
bent. Box B-4. 


“COIN OF THE MONTH CLUB.” Each month’s rare 
coin selection given free with orders. Nelson Coin 
Exchange, Box 346, Rye, N 


SYNDICATE YOUR OWN newspaper column, Com- 
plete information from my own experience fully ex- 
lained. One dollar. P. Peter, Box 548, Canoga 
ark, Calif. . 


SIMPLIFIED WAY to write salable stories. Easy to 
follow instructions, $1.00. Alexander Lo Gatto, 
1923 23rd Road, L. I. C. 5, N. Y. 


DIcEsT 


AN S.O.S. TO ANGELS! Creative young man, labor. 
ing under terrific problems losing talent to time- 
clock. Your interest now will return in time with 
interest. Box B-7. 


before mailing mss, 
Steger, Van Buren, 


CHECK rejection slip breeders 
Ten professional pointers, 25c. 
Missouri. 


IS IT WORTH $5.00 TO YOU to have your hand. 
writing analyzed by the most accurate method yet 
devised? il remittance to C. R. Price, 4116 
45th St., San Diego 5, Calif. 


100 EARN MONEY AT HOME OFFERS, 25c. Home. 
work Publications, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco, 


IF YOU ARE FULLY MATURE and have settled to 
solitary writing, come what may—Ruth is inter- 
ested. Bex 336, Hammond, La. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a new Duplicating Service for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


NEED SEX STORIES for anthology. 5,000 words, 
no pulp or confessions. Originals, flat rate, good 
market. Query before mailing manuscript. Wayne 
Mote, 824 Monnett, Norman, Okla. 


WANTED—Collaborators, 
Theodore Dufur, 4012% 
eles 32. 


eugenics, world peace, 
Portola Ave., Los Ang- 


WOULD IT HELP TO TALK IT OVER confidentially 
by mail with an understanding person? If so, write 
rene Gunn, Beaconsfield, Iowa. Voluntary pay 

sis. 


BOOKLET, “WORKING YOUR WAY THROUGH 
COLLEGE,” $1.00. Discusses writing, cartooning, 
printing, typing, selling, etc. Lee Dickinson, Box 
385, Hampton, Va. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 70. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


WILL BUY OR TRADE for “The Romance of Chas- 
tisement.” State condition, price, and publication 
date. Box B-1. 


MEN and HOW to READ THEM—A study in char- 
acterology, by Dr. Guy C. Williams, JD, PsD. In- 
valuable to the woman who wants to know the 
man who seeks her; or to understand the one she 
has. $1.00 postpaid. Orion Publishers, 630 Broad- 
way, Gary, Ind. 


PLOT SALABLE STORIES utilizing unlimited possi- 
bilities of eternal triangle. My circular shows you 
how. One dollar. Satisfaction or money back! Mel 
Leahy, 214 No. 14th, Denison, Iowa. 


REJECTS KEEPING YOU DOWN? Get a fresh start. 
A new perspective. Booklet, “Fundamentals of Suc- 
cess,” $1.00. Nelson, Box 346, Rye, N. Y. 


LADIES!—Learn step-by-step procedure for 30 earn- 
at-home jobs. No canvassing, $1.00. Dorothy 
Michael, Laceyville, Pa. 


YOUTHFULLY ALLURING BUSTLINE with “Curves 
of Venus.” $1.00, postpaid. Janet of Hollywood, 
Box 547, Hollywood, Calif. 


“IDEA MAN” planning new type literary shop. 
Seeks financial backer. Understanding feminine 
contact preferred. Box B-8. 


DOUBLE, EVEN TREBLE, your money! Unusual 
method but no wildcat scheme, no loss possibility. 
$1 for postpaid booklet. Box 186, New Londos, 
onn. 


SEEKING any type author or composer. Have mat 
velous idea. Box 399, Islip, N. Y. 
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Be Businesslike .. . 
and you can learn the 
writing Business 





Frederick Palmer 
President of Storycrafters Guild 
(Not connected with any other 
institute of writing since 1928.) 


TAKE THE ADVICE OF OUT- 
STANDING WRITERS WHO KNOW 
Writing—even part-time writing—is a 
business, and the fundamentals are 
best learned in a businesslike way. 
Ask any writer whose writing sells. 
Storycrafters Guild teaches those fun- 
damentals via the most completely 
comprehensive course in creative writ- 
ing ever made available for home 
study. See what two successful writers 
say about Storycrafters Guild training. 
James N. Young, Associate Editor of 
Collier’s since 
1924 and author 
of “101 Plots, 
Used and 
Abused,’’ 
writes: “‘I do 
not see how any 
intelligent per- 
son who takes 
Storycrafters 
Guild training 
can fail to bene- 
fit by it. I am sure that the Monthly 
Story Analysis Service is one of the 
most valuable features. Whoever is 
doing those Analyses is doing a grand 
job .. . How can a would be writer 
ever learn to write if he does not 
analyze stories—or study analyses 
made by experts? I think the answer 
is—he can’t!” 

Fan Nichols, novelist and writer of 
more than 100 stories in both pulps 
and slicks (Liberty, McCall's, Family 
Circle, Chatelaine, etc.), writes Fred- 
erick Palmer: “The help that you gave 
me back there at the beginning of my 
Writing career was priceless, but what 
you are now providing for members of 
the Storycrafters Guild in training, 


JAMES N. YOUNG 


lifetime guid- 
ance and Man- 
uscript Sales 
Service privi- 
leges is super- 
ior to anything 
ever before 
made available 
to new writers. 


“It seems as if 
the first thing 
every profes- 
sional author 
who learns of your wonderful work 
says is: ‘Oh, if I had only had some- 
thing like it when I was just starting!’ 
Every new writer should make haste 
to apply for membership in Story- 
crafters Guild!” 

And Frederick Palmer says, “Yes, 
make haste to send for complete infor- 
mation, but don’t enroll until you take 
my free Aptitude Test (see coupon).” 
You will never be obligated beyond 
your own ability to receive full value, 
as the course may be terminated at 
any time without further obligation. 


No agent will call. Storycrafters’ su- 
perlative training and lifetime guid- 
ance is all conducted by mail (airmail 
East of Rockies). 


THE IMPORTANT INGREDIENT IS “ACTION.” 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


FAN NICHOLS 





Storycrafters Guild, Dept. W-19 
5617 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 


Without obligation please send FREE Personality 


Quiz, Aptitude Test and details of Home-Study 
Creative Writing Course. 


Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 


Address 


City & Zone. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual criticism given by a selling 
writer. Editing, revision, sdbdvivelita on 
short fiction, articles, radio scripts, plays. 
Ghostwriting. 

Criticism fee: $1 per thousand words to 
5000; 50c per thousand thereafter. 
Prompt service. 

Free reading and report on novels. Sales help. 
Write for folder 

5002 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, Prompt, Dependable 
50c per 1,000 words—one carbon 
Mimeograph Quotations 


KAY FERGUSON 
304 Haskins S#. 








Lake Geneva, Wis. 





IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experi- 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can 
show you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, accurate, prompt. Minor editing. 50¢ per 
1000 words. One carbon free. 


DOROTHY ROBINSON 
11504 Sixth Ave., N. W. Seattle 77, Wash. 


CANADIAN WRITERS 


If you are writing stories or articles that do not sell, get 
in touch with me. I am a SELLING writer; but so many 
would-be writers take up my time wanting to know how 
it is done, I feel justified in charging a fee. I may be able 
to help you, too. A stamp will find out. 


FRANK N. PICKFORD 
P. ©. Box 1044 Cobourg, Ontario 


POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 
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SEND NO MONEY! | 


We'll send you ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE, C.O.D. | 
After you’ve read it and tested this unique method of | 
writing short-shorts you must be completely satisfied. | 
If not, return the book for your money back. The | 
cost is $1.00. If you send cash with your order, we'll | 
send you FREE a copy of our short-short markets. | 
Same return guarantee. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 











Dept. W Blue Ash, Ohio | 
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By Leo Shull 


plays which created a stir on Broadway 
this past season, we find that character. 
ization was a dominant trait. 

A personality, its ramifications and inter- 
esting facets occupied the attention of the 
playwright during the two hours of spiel on 
that raised platform. 

It reminds us-again that nothing is 
fascinating as the human being and human 
hopes, failings, troubles. 

In “Mr. Roberts,’ a smash hit, or “A 
Street Car Named Desire,” it was the lead- 
ing character rather than the plot or stage 
shenanigans which created the drama. 

In the musical “High Button Shoes,” in 
“Medea,” again personality was the draw 
ing power which filled the theatre. 

The longer playwrights keep at their 
craft, the more they discover that there is 
no substitute for good characterization. Au 
diences are fascinated by characterization 
Actors zoom to fame by portraying a char 
acter well, and sometimes they even become 
“typed” so that they never can play any 
other characterization, so strong is this ele 
ment in playwrighting. 

Critics forgive many errors if a playwright 
does well with the human beings he sticks 
into his play. And of course, the humap 
beings must be those so well known to the 
creator that he is qualified to draw theif 
characters truthfully. 

Start your play with people you know: 
that’s an old maxim in writing. 

The reason many famous playwrights g0 
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to seed is that they run out of people and 
begin to substitute technique alone or “situ- 
ations” on which they mount synthetically 
invented characters. 

We know many playwrights who take 
their subject, a person who has awakened 
their interest, and begin to “project” him, 
in the same way an army man charts a 
“rajectory” for a missile. They project a 
career for the person on a piece of paper, 
then go back and surround that person with 
the creatures which this person would na- 
turally encounter in such a “trajectory.” 
Automatically, the plot creates itself, the 
story is true and the play becomes “honest,” 
sincere, dramatic. 

The 40 years of films and 30 years of 
radio have educated us so that we desire 
truthful dramatics, and are less tolerant of 


invented, mythical plays. The past season _ 


was very hard on the mechanical fabrica- 
tions that came to Broadway. Very few of 


them are around this year. 
* * * 


The other day we had occasion to write 
an article on the prospects for the coming 
season, which is about 60 days away, and 
we called up investment men and owners 
of theatres. 

The investment men are crying in their 
beards. It is very difficult to get money for 
plays these days. The risk is greater than 
ever, for production costs have gone up, 
while the easy money is no longer prevalent. 
During the war years, money in New York 
was easy to get. Black marketeers, men 
with huge war contracts or big business 
profits thought nothing of putting one or 
five thousand dollars into a play. It was 
deductible if the play failed, and the re- 
turns were enormous if the play clicked. 
Now money is tight. 

How will that affect new playwrights, we 
asked. 

It will be tougher for the hacks we are 
told. Writers who are facile and can turn 
out several plays a season, selling each for 
a $1000 option are going to find they are 
wasting their time. Playwrights who put 
workmanship, love and passion into their 
Playwriting will get more attention. Scripts 


-are weeded more carefully. Producers who 


- 
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had two or three chances a season now will 
have only one and must choose their play 
carefully. Losing a $1000 option is more 
serious these days. Trying to raise a $50,000 
budget is twice as hard. The famous name 
on a script is not as important as it was 
before. Producers now rely on many other 
opinions besides their own before they buy 
a play for production. 

As for the theatre owners, so many fail- 
ures have darkened their houses that they 
too now pass on the plays which want to 
rent their premises. At one time a produc- 
er’s rental was enough to get him a house; 
now the theatre owner wants a reasonable 
guarantee that the new tenant will stay 
awhile. Billy Rose, for instance, prefers 
keeping his theatre dark for months until 
the “right” play comes along so that he 
will be sure of one or two year’s run. 

No wonder our theatre keeps shrinking. 

* * * 

We see that almost every one of the 300 
summer theatre operators are going to pro- 
duce a new script this season. The “tryout” 
system of testing new plays has become 
firmly entrenched in the summer theatre 
constellation. We think that the freshest 
contribution to the American theatre in a 
generation has been the summer theatres. 
New talent, new directors and new plays. 
Broadway is stratified in comparison. 

* * * 

We have a note from Jack Pearl, the 
comedian who was earning $17,000 a week 
on the radio, during the thirties. He says: 
“Although I have returned to. the coast-to- 
coast airlanes in a new comedy series after 
an absence of ten years, I have not given 
up my quest for a suitable playwright for 
an appropriate musical show beok. I am 
eager to produce and/or appear in a com- 
edy-drama vehicle, or in a song and 
dance show, custom-tailored for my talents 

Contact him via his press agent, Ross 
Associates, 152 W. 42, Br 9 5906. 

He is not the only comedian looking for 
a play. Milton Berle has been seeking one. 
Write him care of the Shuberts, 225 W. 44. 

Also Henry Morgan, c/o National Broad- 
casting Co., 50 W. 50. 

John Carradine is now touring in a revival 
of the farce by Ben Hecht and Charles 














@ This unique correspondence course, originated 

and conducted by a selling professional writer, 

gives you a well-rounded background in stage, 

screen, radio and television techniques, and 

affords you an opportunity to specialize in the 

playwrighting field of your choice. Send for free 
booklet today! 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES = ¢ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 
plays—20c per page. Poetry le a line 

60c—1000 words; Soc over 10,000 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. 
: Phone: 


Hammond, Ind. 
Sheffield 9728R 








PROFITABLE, PRACTICAL, PROFESSIONAL 


Guidance for Writers 


© Successful sales suggestions © Criticism 
© Special beginners’ department @ Marketing 


© Expert manuscript appraisal © Editing 


AUTHOR'S AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, N. Y. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspond- 
ence requires return postage. Natalie Newell, 2964 
Aviation, W.D., Miami 33, Fla. Author of HOW 





TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 





Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and exira first page 
free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line; 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 








STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P, O. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 
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MacArthur, “20th Century.” When he get 
back to New York he would like to finda 
script for his wife, Sonia Sorel and himself, 
Write him c/o Chamberlain Brown, 145 W. 
45. 

Incidentally, Freddie Bartholomew, now 
touring the summer theatres, also wants'a 
play for himself. Send it c/o Chamberlain 
Brown, 145 W. 45. 


Whenever you read in the columns that 
a famous screen star is in New York, you 
can bet this star is hungry for a Broadway 
show. Nothing so restores his fame and 
value to the films. John Garfield proved 
his drawing power when he appeared ina 
rather mediocre show “Skipper Next To 
God,” by the crowds of people, mostly 
women, who hung outside his door after 
each show. 

A polite note to them care of their union, 
Actor’s Equity, 45 W. 47, is usually sure to 
get a reply. If you have a play for their 
talents, give a synopsis. They'll surprise you 
with their cordiality. 

* * * 


Have you ever tried working with 16mm 
film? 

It’s incredibly easy to work with. Every 
town has a 16mm fan club with member 
eager to cooperate in the shooting of a 
script. Why not try being your won pro 
ducer and director. Make a short script of 
your play, get some of the talent from your 
local dramatic groups and experiment. The 
pleasure will repay you for the work, and 
you will be surprised at the ease with which 
you produce an interesting short. 


In New York, film short production units 
are springing up. They all have their eye 
on television. They know that television 
will be an insatiable devourer of film shorts, 
and one good idea might make a perma 
nent career for the pioneer. 

* * * 


The other day, the rich husband of one 
of the Rockefellers went to see a group df 
pickup actors do a show at the city owned 
“City Center Theatre,” and in a few days 
he bought a completely equipped Broadway 
house and turned it over to the use of this 
group. The building must be valued a 
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more than a million. Thus Jose Ferrer, a 
young man who came to America from 
Puerto Rico to act, finds himself set for 
good. He has this theatre in which to pro- 
duce as many shows as he wants.- He is 
quite an experimenter, always trying new 
ideas, ignoring the rules of “commercial” 
“sound” theatre. 
* * * 

Talking about Cinderella stories. There 
was a young man, Sammy Lambert, who 
was stage manager for Mike Todd. Sammy 
liked the races and one day he met a fellow 
there who told him he liked musicals. 

“Do you like them enough to put a 
couple of hundred grand in them?” he 
asked Anthony Farrell. 

“Ts that all it costs?” asked Farrell. 

Needless to say, Mr. Farrell found him- 
self with a scratchy pen in his hand. 

He put up a quarter million dollars for 
a musical comedy called “Hold It” which 


the critics called “murder, help.” The show . 


lost $15,000 a week after the critics stated 
their views, but he kept it going, and then 
because the theatre owner got uppity, he 
went and bought a theatre of his own, The 
Wamer, on Broadway, for a million and a 
half. Mr. Farrell is president of a chain 
manufacturing company. He is only doing 
what a million other people would like to 
do if they had the money. 
* * * 

There are some agents who are always 
looking for a play to fit their clients. Actors 
are restless. When they aren’t working they 
are frantic. Even when they are, they keep 
reading scripts and are badgering their 
agents to find something they can “sink 
their teeth in.” 

Alan Brock has a stable of actors looking 
for new plays. He’s at 1776 Broadway. 

Jules Ziegler has quite a few Broadway 
and Hollywood stars that are looking for a 
Broadway show. 545 Fifth Avenue. 

Lucille Lortel, owner and operator of a 
beautiful little tryout theatre at Westport, 
Connecticut, will open her season this 
month. 

She will present a half dozen new plays 
to invited producers and backers. Last year 

was very successful with her new ven- 
ture. 





PUBLICITY 


Is a detour from fiction, but may be the answer while 
waiting for fiction stories to click. 
Send today for Free Pamphlet, ““PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
ept. D 


D 
San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Frank C. Sullivan 
1130.Sacramento St. 








Professional TYPING Accurate 


Spare (and spur!) your editor-publisher! Make your mss. 
professional—neat, accurate, correct in spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammar, expertly proofread. Pica type; good bond; 
free carbon, mailed flat with your original—promptly. 
60c per 1000 words, under 10,000; 

over 10,000, 55c per 1000 words. 


WIN SERVICE, P. O. Box 184, Winchester, Mass. 








E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Personal Attention 
CRITIC GHOST 
Educated in 4 countries; traveled on 4 continents. 


GABRIOLA ISLAND—BRITISH COLUMBIA 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, promptly. All work 
mailed flat. One carbon free. Minor editing. 
50c per 1,000 words. 


MARY FEELEY 


Cimarron Kansas 








ARE YOU ONE OF THE REJECTED? 


We offer you editorial guidance and analysis of your 
manuscripts and our best efforts to try to have your 
manuscripts published. Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5,000 
words; over 5,000 and up te 10,000, 50c per thousand; 
10,000 to 40,000, $7.00; full- length novels and plays, 
$10.00, Manuscripts typed 20c per page. 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








WRITE ON TIME!—FREE! | 


We’re offering a free copy of WRITE QN TIME to | 
all who send us $1.50 for a copy of THIRTEEN WAYS 
TO PLOT. A card will bring you the book C.O.D. if 
you prefer, If not satisfied, return book and your 
money will be refunded. Keep WRITE ON TIME 
for your trouble. WRITE ON TIME sells for 50c 


| , BLUE HILLS PRESS 
| Dept. D Blue Ash, Ohio 


OPP PPL III IOI IIIA 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE , 
‘for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


( 
The William-Frederick Press r 
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Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 


313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 











PATRONAGE SYSTEM 


$17.50 
No further charges! 


Your gongs poem t to music Pop’’, Waltz, Tango, Western, 
Sd retain. all rights 4 both words and music 

(notarized eo ’ des voice ar- 
oo supplied—it result mot Satisfactory will be 
ie at no additional cos uery on other types of work. 


E. A. MARTIN, 43 Sumner, Hartford 5, Conn. 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
oo inning writers, and the only one where you can 
than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


WRriTER’s DIGEsT 


AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells more - 





CHRISTINE McLENNAN 


Manuscript Typing 
Minor Corrections 
60 cents per thousand words 


861 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 








Are You Looking for 


LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


Constructive criticism to serious-minded writers of short 

stories and plays 

Reading Fees: Short stories—$3.00 up to 3,000 words, 50c 
per thousand thereafter. Plays—$3.00 for one-act play, 

38. 00 for full-length play. 


JACK LAURENCE AGENCY 
120 Thompson St. New York, N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
for ‘itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 








Chicago 47, Ill. 








FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


. a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
you enjoy reading them, you can learn to write them. 
I’ve sold COLLIER’ ’*S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 
righted GAG-MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSONS. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 








TYPING 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Neat, prompt, accurate. Minor corrections. 
Extra first page. Carbon free. All work proofread. 
60c per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 


ELIZABETH R. CHERRY 








906 N. Franklin St. Wilmington 27, Delaware 








$1,200.00 


Paid Yearly to New 


SONGWRITERS 


Send us your songs and song poems without 
delay. Prominent Hollywood composers 
write the melodies, Manuscript lead sheets 
and professional recordings furnished. Full 
cooperation and intelligent guidance in the 
exploitation of your song. 

Send Your Song Material Today for 


FREE EXAMINATION— 
Or Write for Full Details. DO IT NOWI 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-42, P. O. Box 670, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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She makes her place completely available 
to the author. He does the casting and d 
recting. She provides the theatre, person. 
nel, and even the light snacks afterward, 
If the play is bought, her producing corpo 
ration gets a small percentage, 10% 
something like that. She is a former stage 
and screen actress. She was living quietly 
on this beautiful estate, but the theatre bug 
soon had her again, and she converted her 
barn into a showcase theatre. If a play is 
good she will raise the money for a Broad- 
way production. 

Her office is at 17 East 49th St. She is 
looking for more plays. Here is one cag 
where talent is all you need. 









For Texans 
Sir: 

The Houston Little Theatre announces its 
second annual Lottie Farish original play con 
test which is open to all permanent residents of 
the state or any native Texans in any part of 
the world. 


The participation offers a production by the 
Houston Little Theatre plus $200 to the play 
designated best by the board of judges. Second 
prize winner will receive $100. While author 
will retain all rights to their work, the Houston 
Little Theatre reserves all rights of initial pro 
duction on the two winning plays for the dure 
ton of this year’s contest period, Only full 
length plays are eligible. 





Deadine for the mailing of scripts is Septem- 
ber 15, 1948, and each play must be accom- 
panied by a properly signed entry blank which 
may be obtained together with complete list of 
rules by writing to 


ORIGINAL PLay ConresT, 
c/o Maree Shaffer, 

704 Sterling Building, 
Houston, Texas. 


Democratic Themes 
Sir: 

Planning for its biggest season in six yeals, 
Stage for Action is looking for one-act plays a0 
democratc themes in American history. Sug- 
gested subjects are: the franchise movement 2 
the Jackson period, the Abolitionist movement, 
Abraham Lincoln, labor’s fight for the 8-hou 
day, or a script on Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Accepted scripts will be included in its script 
catalog and added to the Stage for Action 
repertory. 

Stage for Action, 
130 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. DicKson 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


1. HOW NEWCOMERS TO YOUR 
CITY ARE WELCOMED. The hospital- 
ity program of the local chamber of com- 
merce. Do a number of the merchants 
give newcomers presents? Slant: How the 
newcomers enter more enthusiastically into 
the city’s activities as a result of the hearty 
welcome, ; 

2. CAPTURE OF ATLANTA BY 
GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN, 
CLIMAXING A NUMBER OF EN- 
GAGEMENTS NEAR THE’ CITY, ON 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1864. General Sherman 
and the famous utterance, “War is hell.” 

8. HOSPITAL LINGO. Slang used 
by physicians and nurses of your city. 

4, THE REMAINING HITCHING 
POSTS IN YOUR CITY. The scarcity of 
horses. The oldest of the hitching posts. 

5. PRESENT PAY FOR MINIS- 
TERS. Have salaries of local and county 
preachers -increased along with those of 
people in other kinds of work? Interview 
the pastors and the church treasurers. 
Slant: The rise in the cost of operation of 
Sunday schools and churches. 

6. LAFAYETTE DAY. The birth of 
the French statesman, who gave aid to the 
American colonies in. the Revolutionary 
War, occurred on this day in 1757. His 
Visits to the United States, and his recep- 
tion as a hero. 

7. THE MOST POPULAR HOME 
GAMES. Contact stores that sell games. 
The latest games on the market ; local ex- 
perts in the various games. Slant: How the 
winter months bring a larger demand for 


games. 
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8. HARVARD COLLEGE IS 312 
YEARS OLD TODAY. The most famous 
graduates ; the most outstanding presidents. 
The first college in your state. 

9. PUBLIC OFFICIALS OF YOUR 
CITY AND COUNTY WHO ARE EX- 
TENSIVE USERS OF AIRPLANES. Are 
any of them pilots? Any close calls during 
flights? 

10. GUNS. USED BY LOCAL PO- 
LICEMEN. Those with the most colorful 
stories back of them. The users’ narrow 
brushes with death. Do some of the guns 
have nicknames? 

11. THE ORIGIN OF THE UNITED 
STATES TREASURY. Anniversary angle : 
The nation got its first secretary of the 
treasury, in the person of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, on September 11, 1789. His years, 
1789-1795, in that capacity. 

12. HOBBIES OF CIRCUIT JUDGES 
IN YOUR STATE. Do any of the hobbies 
pertain to judicial matters? Also favorite 
means of recreation. 


18. THE DEAN OF SAWMILL 
OPERATORS IN* YOUR COUNTY. 


Slant: The big business of a sawmill oper- 
ator today due to the building boom. Is 
securing timber a difficult thing? The most 
abundant types of lumber, the scarcest. 

14. THE FOUNDING OF THE 
HULL HOUSE, A SETTLEMENT- 
HOUSE IN CHICAGO, ON THIS DAY 
IN 1889. It was founded by Jane Addams 
and Ellen Gates Starr. Social settlements 
that followed. Slant: How Jane Addams 
acquired a reputation as a pacifist and how 
she was co-winner of the Nobel peace prize 
in 1931. 

15. THE CONSTANT FIGHT 
AGAINST RABIES. The work of the city 
and the county health departments in this 
respect. The worst mad dog cases on 
record. The average number of persons 
taking the Pasteur treatment monthly. 

16. HOUSEKEEPERS OF LOCAL 
HOTELS. Lost articles, such as false 
teeth, and how patrons later write back 
for the objects. Keeping hotels spic and 
span. 

17. “FAREWELL ADDRESSES” BY 
PRESIDENTS. President George Wash- 
ington delivered his “farewell address” to 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY . 


Offers a modernized course in poetics, with new values 
in criticism and methods of attainment in writing tech- 
niques. Don’t miss this outstanding opportunity. Let 
our experienced writer-teacher-critics help you win success 
Get our New, Improved Course now 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism 


THOMAS M. BROADFOOT, D. S., Director 
632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 





Let a typist with 12 years’ experience in typing. 
editing and proofreading type your manuseripts. 
Corrections in grammar, spelling and punctuation. 
Manuscripts proofread before returning. 


Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed fiat. Fifty cents per thousand words. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
808 Ohio Street Walkerton, Indiana 


KNOW-HOW IS THE MAGIC 


that lies behind success in Fiction Writing as else- 
where. -And you can learn it. Send your story for 
individual analysis by writer, plus practical guid- 
ance in story building. $1.00 per 1000 words to 
5,000; 50c for each additional 1000 words. Personal 
help, singly or in groups, available to local students. 


STORICRAFT 
4418 Troost Ave., Studio City, Calif. 








Su. 3-7152 








MAKE MONEY AT HOME BY MAIL! 


Others are doing it. Why not you? Write today 

for FREE details and interesting: literature on 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME BY MAIL! 
AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS, DESK 35 


Bellmore; N. Y 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














* TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


% WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of 


* trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 


Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
% for free examination and details, 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
(Suburban to Chicago) 
Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably cannot do for 
yourself—help you sell your stories. Information 
free. 








Steger, 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 

GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet ‘“‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’? and our attractive offer. 

SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46th St. New York 19, N. Y. 











the American people on September 1, 
1796. 

18. STRANGE STORIES OF HOW 
DOGS AND CATS HAVE FOUND 
THEIR WAY BACK HOME OVER 
LONG DISTANCES. Their remarkabk 
sense of smell. Use of bloodhounds by law 
enforcement officers. 

19. THE GROWING USE O 
CHIMES BY CHURCHES. Slant: Th 
popularity of music provided the cities and 
communities by church chimes. Have the 
chimes upped Sunday school and church 
attendance? 

20. SORTING MAIL AT THE 
LOCAL POSTOFFICE. The complete 
story of the process. The mail hardest to 
handle, as the “nixies”—letters without a 
definite address. Average number of pieces 
of mail handled daily. 

21. ELDERLY MOTORCYCLISTS 
OF YOUR CITY. The most outstanding 
ones ; the number of miles they ride daily 
or weekly. The economy of operation. 

22. HOW THE GRAND JURY OF 
YOUR COUNTY OPERATES. See the 
foreman. Gathering facts for presentation; 
blasts against bad practices. How grand 
jurors are selected. e 

23. THE BIRTH OF BASEBALL. 
How the first baseball club was formed on 
this day in 1845. The rise of baseball in 
popularity in your state; the spread of the 
game to other countries. 

24. LEADING TIME FOR BIRTHS 
AT LOCAL HOSPITALS. And at what 
time of the month does the stork pay the 
most visits? Slant: The improvements in 
maternity wards. 

25. CIVIL SERVICE JOBS, AS RE 
LATED BY THE LOCAL SECRETARY 
OF THE U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION. The types of jobs from time to 
time ; number of inquiries. Any increase in 
applicants since the end of the war? 

26. REPLACING STREET LIGHTS 
IN YOUR CITY. The cost of the white 
way and other lights locally. Deliberate 
destruction of lights by boys. Slant: The 
effect of a well lighted city upon the rate of 
crime: 

27. HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. It was on this day in 1916 
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that President Woodrow Wilson, in an ad- 
dress in New York, advocated the creation 
of a League of Nations in order to maintain 


apermanent peace. The aims of the league — 


and also the cost. 

28, THE POPULARITY OF COMIC 
poOOKS AMONG CONVICTS OF YOUR 
COUNTY. Other reading matter in de- 
mand at the jail or by the chain gang. Is 
there much Bible reading? 

29. WHAT WAR DOGS ARE DO- 
ING NOW. Local persons who own them. 
Dogs that performed valiantly in battle. Do 
any of the canines have “war nerves”? 

30. THE OLDEST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL IN YOUR CITY. 
Changes in educational methods and im- 
provements in school facilities down the 
years. Highlights of the principal’s career 
as an educator. His, or her, suggestions for 
future progress. 

TRICKS-OF THE TRADE: You don’t 
have to be an old-timer to write historical 
articles ? 

In my case, my first feature was an his- 
torical one which I turned out while still in 
high school nineteen years ago, and it rang 
the bell with several large newspapers and a 
trade journal. I gradually began to specialize 
in historical articles, for which I have found 
awide market ever since. A few thousand 
acceptances can’t be wrong. 

The trick of mass production in historical 
articles is knowing many sources to tap 
for material. You don’t want to engage in 
too lengthy research for the average article, 
because you would be losing money on the 
deal. An article is a commodity; and when 
the cost of production exceeds the price, 
you're in the red. You must systemize your 
writing. 

First of all, a natural source of historical 
material will be the aged citizens of your 
tity and community; they generally have 
plenty of time to recall events, and they are 
inclined to harp upon the long long ago. 
Always try to hook your historical stories 
with present-day events so as to inject an 
angle of timeliness. Comparisons go over 
well. 

Presidents and other officials of historical 
“cieties offer another wonderful source of 
information. They have done a lot of re- 
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Want a Honest-to-Goodness, Helpful 
Criticism of Your Manuscript! 
1 AM NOT AN AGENT—BUT I do promise 


to read every word of your manuscript. If I 
think it stinks, I will frankly tell you so— 
but, more than that—I will suggest how to de- 
contaminate it. At 90 cents a 1000 words, it’s 
a darn good service! 


C. A. PRICE 


4110 45th St. San Diego 5, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
50c per 1000 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 -N. Sycamore Ave. Los Angeles 28, Calif. 








MONEY MAKING MARKETS 


Free to writers. Ask today for 26 good markets 
for fillers and 14 best buyers of farm paper 
articles. Just send stamped and self-addressed 
envelope to— 

E. E. TROXELL 


P. ©. Box 770 Berkeley, California 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words. Free 
Carbon—extra first and last page. 


VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 
17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 Detroit 3, Michigan 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satis- 
fied clients. I may be able to help you see your name 
in print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 

WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. D 211 S. Valley New Ulm, Minn. 











Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Send your poems today for free ex- 
amination. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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WRriTeEr’s DIGEsT 





Beginners 
Only 
ah 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Meney 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





search, and historical organizations cany 
out many projects. They welcome the op 


portunity to be interviewed, since the pub 


licity is good for their societies. 

By all means, strike up a close acquaint 
ance with county and state historians 
who should have something of interest every 
few weeks. Moreover, county and state 
histories contain a world of data that can 
be presented in articles or which can provide 
tips for features. The appearance of new 
books, such as biographies of bygone leaders, 
can be the cue for historical articles ; deal 
with new sidelights about dignitaries of the 
past, especially if there is any debunking. 
Can you settle any historical controversy? 

Old public records, in the courthouse for 
example, are a constant source of dope for 
stories, as are war records. Ancient letter 
can be transformed into checks. Don’t over- 
look old newspaper files in the newspaper 
office or in the public library ; they provide 
on the spot, day by day or week by week 
glimpses into history. 

Don’t pass up the opportunity to inter 
view descendants or relatives of old-time 
dignitaries, particularly if the descendants 
or relatives are prominent themselves. 
Speakers delivering historical addresses at 
events such as dedications and observance 
of anniversaries make good copy, and this 
is true of librarians who pride themselves 
upon their historical knowledge. Local col- 
lectors of historical items and also antique 
dealers can mean profit for you. 

Other excellent sources of material in- 
clude: museums, leaders of patriotic % 
cities, veteran secretaries of organizations of 
churches, veteran photographers, long-time 
residents of historical homes as_ shrines, 
veteran public officials, and, last but not 


least, almanacs which list anniversaries of 


outstanding events. 


The past isn’t dead. 





VETERANS 


The Writer’s Digest course in short 
story writing has been approved by the 
Veteran’s Administration. Your en- 


rollment will be paid for under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. 





a 
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BOOKS : 


After a conmines surve 
me 3 6 4 L 

ers ooks pe ected are authoritat d int t 

All are sold on a money-back an seen io) 


catalogues 
to us re 


ne ms over a score of publishers’ book 


recommends the following books 








GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Py Si See $2.50 
Flesch 
a 7 Oxford Dictionary. ..... 3.50 
‘owler 
Desk meats Dictionary. ...... 3.50 
Mem't Say It...........- se eveee 3.75 
Joie "B. Opdycke 
Ey oe sppeties. «s+. Sone 
hy a ald 
oo wisirtivuanss soos ae 3.75 
John _Obdyeke 
Manual of | om ht Practice... 3.00 
Margaret olson 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property ............ 3.75 
Phili Wittenberg 
t's i AE 1.50 
mae Said” Book...........0.¢ 2.530 
The “Sophisticated Synonym 
ir pete ook cena Ra nn wcgatd 2.50 
The Substitute for ‘‘Very’”’...... 2.50 
wi and Prison Slang... 1.00 
L 2. Pg vod 3.75 
Usage and Abusage............. 5 
me nd Partridge 
Webster’s Dictionary ........... 1.50 
I PES ore clas nivs:0- 2 ensieee $.00 
Adams 
Write It hisses re ceseaerss 1,00 
Ambrose Bierce 
CARTOONING 
The Art of Cartooning........ 1.00 
Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning..... 1.00 
Thorndike 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Art of the Mystery Story...... 5.00 
Howard Haycraft 
Modern — Investigation. 3.50 
r. Soderman & J. 
oO’ & onnell 
Mystery Fiction .............. 2.00 
- oe Se om 
riting Detective ystery 
EE oo nate clue « Ske 2.75 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
How to write and Sell Short 
ery Pere 4.00 
Edith Kent 
Juvenile Success Secrets....... 2.00 
il Herman 
Writing for Children.......... 2.50 
Berry & Best 
m3 Juvenile Fiction...... 2.50 
itney 
wo? the Juvenile Story.. 2.00 


nll ARTICLE WRITING 


The Magazine Article.......... 3.50 
Crawford 
wren Article Writing...... 3.25 
 eveacge m 
echaique in Article Writing.. 3.00 
Robeson 5 iP 
iting and ry ci 
Feature Articles a x ne A 4.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher News 
yadicate Section ..... rated P 
Photo Almanac 1.75 
Writer’s Market .............. 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones 
Writer‘s Year Book........... 50 
Mathieu & Dreifus 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft i <_Sous Writing. . 2.75 
Techninue of the Novel...... 3.50 


Uzze 
eee ® Serd.......-... 
Writing 





PLAY WRITING 


How to Write a Play... 


ine. 


Paying, for Broadway 


Pointers on Tintin 


Josephine Niggli 


Technique of ay 


Writing 
Vale 


ke ee 
Rowe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the 
Wycli 


iffe Hill 
101 aed Used and Abused. . 


Plotting— 


Heath, 


36 Dramatic Situations .. 


Georges Polti 


wets Let’s Plot..... 


Mildred I. Reid 


POETRY 


An Editor Looks at Poetry... 
Stanton A, Coblentz 


Short 
WS. Ga bcnwauas'c 


Wallace Cook 
Story Plotting Simplified 


Short 


1,25 


ow to Have a Brain 


$ 2.00 


Art and Technique of wating 


WU he biG ce es. 


Clement Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary 
on yang 
First Principles of Verse 


Robert Hillyer 
How 
Poems 
Anne Hamilton 


Seven Principles of Verse 


Anne Hamilton 
Unabridged Rhyming 


to Revise Your 


2.50 
2.00 
2.00 


1.25 
2.50 


3.50 





0 eee 
Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified....... 1.50 
Robert K. Buell 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.50 
Writing and Selling Cunteg 
Card Verse. . 1.00 
June Barr 
Writing Light Verse...... 2.00 
Richard Armour 
RADIO WRITING 
Do’s and Don’t of Radio 
EE Me. nieces 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
Gateway to Radio. 2.50 
- Pio Speak and Write ; 
ow to an rite for 
OS Ee aaa . 3.50 
Alice Keith 
How to Write for Television 2.75 
Doug Allan 
eee 3.00 
Norman Corwin 
Pointers on Radio Writing. . 2.004 
Josephine Niggli 
Radio Comedy: How to Write 
_. § SAeRAEe SaaS $9.50 
Art Henley 


Professional Radio Writing. ... . 4.00 
Albert R,. Crews 

Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 
ag 5 Warren 

Radio Writin 4.00 
Max Wylie 


SONG WRITING 
Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Writ a Song?.. 
Robert Bruce 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your Own 


1.00 


se oss samcpeebnnte $ 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Let’s Write Short Shorts...... 2.00 
Foy Evans 
Narrative Technique........... 3.00 


Thomas Uzzell 
Short Story Writing for Profit.. 2.% 


Blackjston 
ay the Short Short......... 3.50 
200 
Writers: Try Short Shorts... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing Ma; pose Fiction. ..... 2.50 
Campbell 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 2.50 
Kammerman 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Useful Writing......... $ 2.25 
ew —— 
SSS ere $.50 
Characters Make Your Story... 5.50 
Maren speees 
Contest Gold...... 1.00 
Editor’s Choice...............- $.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
eee 2.00 
Sidney Cox 
Let’s Write About You........ 2.00 
Chas. Carson 
Making Manuscripts Salable... 2.00 
Walter hg Grais 
The Mind in the Making....... 1.50 
ees pod eae 
My t Million Readers. . 3.00 
Emile Gauvreau 
The Process of Creative Writing 3.00 
Pearl Hogrefe 
Ro Road. Re 2.00 
Louis DeJean 
Stories You Can Sell.......... 3.00 
L ” Orsay 
OO OS Seer 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Werting, Wie. ee 1.50 
avette 
Writers: Help Yourselves...... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers: Here’s | ea 1.00 
Mildred F. —_ 
Writers: Learn to Earn... 2.50 
Mildred 7 Reid 
Welton Make It Sell.......... 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing Non-Fiction. .......... 3.00 
Walter S, Campbell 
The Writing of Fiction. . 3.00 
A. S._ Hoffman = 
Writer’s Paper Kit............ 6.20 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 


















On orders mailed from Ohio, add 3% for Ohio sales tax. This applies only to orders mailed from Ohio. 
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FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. , 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far.” 


























Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 













Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 
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All Out, 
Top Floor 


Higher costs, fewer sales 
harass the publisher today 


By Aron M. Mathieu 


HILE free-lance writers are having a 

time of it, trying to figure out what 
an editor means when he says: “Not quite,” 
and puzzling over the havoc that a new 
incoming editor may intend when he 
writes: “There will be no particular change 
in our publication, save that we are seeking 
good stories,” the cock of the walk, other- 
wise known as the publisher, is having a 
few dead ends of his own. 

This column will examine the locusts that 
have come to feast on the fat dish the pub- 
lishing business used to be. 

During the war years and through 1947, 
almost every magazine publisher made a 
fine profit. His circulation increased and his 
advertising rates went up- It looked like 
there was no top. A magazine that sold 
85% of 500,000 copies distributed on the 
newsstands in 1940, managed to sell 90% 
of 1,000,000 copies distributed in 1946. The 
percentage of advertising published in each 
magazine went up along with the rates. 

But, like a cancer, three of the publisher's 
chief costs went up, too. These were en- 
graving, paper, and printing. The engraver, 
the paper manufacturer, and the printer 
were offered more work than they were 
able to do. As good Americans, they raised 
the price so as to kick out the least paying 
customer. 

Any magazine that was making a net of 
3% in 1947 is losing money today. The 
manufacturers who make new magazine 
presses are still talking about “18 months 
delivery,” which means that a magazine 
that once printed 250,000 and is today 
printing 750,000 copies is being printed on 
the kind of a press that can print 250,000 
copies economically and 750,000 expen- 
sively. 
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Around the country, everybody begari to 
feel the same pinch. Wages and _ living 
standards went up, but not in proportion 
to the price of things you wanted to buy. 
The publisher who sold $10,000 more a 
month in advertising, and paid out $11,000 
more a month in printing, was in the same 
boat as the “little man” who earned $5.68 
a week more and spent $6.28 a week more 
for groceries. 


HE “little man” decided he would have 

to get along without a few things, in- 
cluding books and magazines. The slow- 
down in buying magazines started with the 
last six-months of 1947. Here is what some 
publications lost per issue in newsstand 
sales in the last six months of 1947 com- 
pared to the last six months of 1946: 


BAMUEROE . 25s culo weans sss Dae 
Collier’s . 36,000 
Time .. 40,000 
Oe, EE nee . 45,000 
journal .. 80,000 
McCall’s .... 160, 000 
Companion ™ . 160,000 
Good House ..06. 526i cs. so -PUOQOOP 


On a percentage basis, here is what some 
other publications lost in their individual 
newsstand sales comparing the last six 
months of 1947 to the last six months of 
1946: 


Photoplay eee rr 
Modern Screen .... .« ae 
Movie Life . 24 
ee: 


Here’s the percentage loss in the romance 
and confession field: 


os a eee 
Modern Romances ............ 4.9 
ee ee eee el. Maree 


19.8 
22.7 


Screen Romances 
True Romances ... 


In the teen-age group Seventeen gained 
11.3, and these lost: 


Miss America owe os Sa4 
Calling All Girls .. +e 11.6 
Mademoiselle ..... Sia'is ee ae 
POs Paes... 3s. i. 2 at os oo. 28.4 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 
® Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


e Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

e Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 

reality? 

What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 

pages down to a half page? 

Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 

the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 

pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S_DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in — 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we he 
you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. 
After 5,000 words the fee is 75c for each addi- 
tional thousand words. Above 10,000 words the 
fee is 60c for each additional thousand. Verse, 
five cents the line: minimum, $1.00. Free re- 
port on typewritten fiovels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Ghosting that Stands out 


One of my ghosted novels novels is a top seller in 
religious book stores. Two other books have sold 
10,000 copies. Consideration reading of your idea 
$1.00. Criticism if | do not accept. Extra charge 
for detailed work. 

“Writing for a Living’' 207 pages, cloth... .$2.50 


"How to Publish Profitably,"" paper.......... 1.00 
"Atomic Short Story Technique,"" paper...... 1.00 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly and accurately, 50c per 1,000 words. 
Will make corrections in spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation. Carbon copies 2!/c per sheet. 
Cash with order. 


E. A. HOUSEMAN 


Box 306 Jerseyville, Hl. 











Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


NO OBLIGATION 

inv! to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
es i be returned [Pass if found unavailable. 
If ll_ be to reliable publisher. 
NEW WRITERS “WELCOME. 


WRITERS 5 CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
ishe 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 











Three VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES 


By Robert Oberfirst 


A collection of 25 short-short stories written for national 
cyanea markets during the past ten years from 1937 

1 so contains 10 cardinal elements which are 
n= nl in writing salable syndicate short-shorts. Ad- 
vance orders. 


POSTPAID 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 


“We seldom see a book that contains oy much juicy meat 
and so little gristle.’"—Writer’s Mon “His advice is 
clear-cut and terse . ..._an invaluable nf to the writer.’ 
—Writers’ Market and Methods. ‘‘Helpful [ate on the 
technique for this form. Practical and valuable.”"—The 


riter. 
POSTPAID 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by $rcis E. Kamerman and published by THE 
WRITER, INC., this book contains important chapters 
on writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames Williams, Thomas W. Duncan, Walter S. 
Campbell and others. 


OSTPAID 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


P. ©. BOX 539 OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 





WritTeEr’s DIcEsT 


A sign of the times is the drop in new 
stand sales of Flying of 31%. Holidg 
gained 44%. 

Here’s a report on the big chains, mag 
of them pulp: 


Total ’47 
Group Sale 


14,809,000 
12,707,000 
5,647,000 
2,962,000 
2,703,000 
2,212,000 
1,599,000 


Popular Fiction Group 
Thrilling Fiction Group. 
Dells Men’s Group. . 
Fawcett Men’s Unit.... 
Ace Fiction Group... 
Ziff Davis Group... 
Street & Smith Group 


The Street & Smith loss was due to 
suspension of several publications. 

Some of the publications made up thi 
loss by putting on heavy mail campaigns. 

In many fields, the leaders gained; the 
weaker ones, instead of gaining a little 
actually lost. Here were some of the gaine: 
on the newsstands: Life, 8%; Today§ 
Woman, 2.3%; Better Homes and Gar 
dens, 7.7% ; True Confessions, 74%; Real 
Story, 6.7%; True, 9.3%; Popular Me 
chanics, 5.2%; Field and Stream, 32. 9% 
Ranch Romances, 6.5%. 

Incidentally, Ranch Romances, known 
a sleeper in the trade because it does s@ 
well with so few people knowing about itj 
sold 306,000 copies on the newsstands as 
bi-weekly. 

If you wonder whether editors are going 
crazy trying to buy the best to attract th 
slightly diminished newsstand. public . . 
you’re right. If you have it—oh, how they 
want it! 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for ub- 
lished short-shorts. If you have written a short-short 
which you think should sell, by all means let me © 
it for you in the current — markets. 
Markets are also wide open for all types of serials 


and novels, eotiete columns and verse fillers. 


~~ and ndling fees: $2.00 for short-shorts 
,900 words; “y 00 from 1,500 to 3,500 wo: ; 
$5.00 1? from 3,500 to 5,000 words ; sa and novels, | 
$10.00; articles and columns up to 3,000 
words; poems, $1.00 each. ing commission 10% — 
on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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“IS YOUR WRITING HAPPY ADVENTURE?” 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


PLOTCARDS—tThe Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 

150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 

OUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 

could a ee to operate. You simply deal 

a hand rself, and you have A COMPLETE 
PORKABLE *PRAC TICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 

ly a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting 


t mere t 
gjumble of words or sentences. 
of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


eeesmentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
yer your writing or selling trouble. 2 


Price 25c each 
|. The Nature of the Short Story. 
1 Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
i. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
§. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 
mga and Visualization. 
Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
i le and Writing the Complete Story. 
§. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
You may order any one, or the complete series of 
for Two Dollars. 


THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


series of anaylses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in 
the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
1—THE LOVE STORY. 
2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 
3—THE FORMULA OF THE "'PULP"' ACTION 
STORY. 
Price—25c each, postpaid 
4#—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 
UTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





5—The FORMULA OF THE "QUALITY 


GROUP"’ STORY. 
ing analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 
hed ‘‘quality’’ stories'. Shows how you must 
® your material if you wish to sell to the 
Hity’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 
6—THE FORMULA OF THE "SMOOTH 
peg WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 
2. “ ory from the book, ‘‘STORIES 
’ originally published in Woman’s 
With step-by-step analysis 


CAN si 
Ee ml 
25c. 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 








Or is it a dull, disappointing, discouraging grind 
because you are not yet familiar with all the angles of 
literary technique and editors’ demands? Are you not 
yet being shown how to make your stories acceptable 
—under experienced guidance? 


Following the usual practice of letting clients speak 
for the D’Orsay Service, here are typical letters: 


“I am delighted with your criticism of my novel. 
Not only did you point out the faults to me, but you 
showed me how to go about remedying them.” (*) 


the Professional Collaboration 
too highly. I feel that I have learned more 
from it than I could have learned by any other 
method. It is a dreadful waste of time for a begin- 
ning writer to struggle alone when such a, Service is 
at such moderate cost.” (*) 


“I cannot praise 
Service 


available 
“Before coming to you for help, I read numerous 
books and articles on short-story technique. I could 
recite most of the rules verbatim, but I couldn’t apply 
them to my own material, nor did I understand what 
a writer must consider when selecting story material. 
But my first assignment with you “lifted the fog,” 
and this point began clearing up. With each new 
assignment, the steps in writing unfolded, 
pointing out my previous errors, and giving me con- 
fidence. I thoroughly enjoyed every assignment be- 
cause I knew I was making headway at last.” (*) 


story 


“Thought you'd like to know that I’ve just sold 
another story of mine for $100.00.” (* 

(*) Names on request. 

If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you want 
to learn what makes stories click and “how profes- 
sionals get that way,” write for the 44-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE,” which is FREE FOR THE ASKING. It 
gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with 
writers, and tells something of its success in building 
literary careers for over twenty-five and con- 
tains vital information not obtainable elsewhere, de- 
signed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
The terms are surprisingly low 


years, 


if you really 
so necessary to success. 
and convenient. 


D/ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Asthor “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell" ($2.50); 
“Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($2.50), etc. 


itors’ Checks” ($3.00); 


“Londing the 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 
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Let a 


Tere TT 
PUBLISHED 
AK 
WRITE 
Help You 
to Success 





AST YEAR American publishers released over nine thousand new books, repre- 
senting a gain of twenty percent over the previous year. Forty-three new pub- 
lishers entered the field in 1946, and last year there were thirty-two more. This means 
that in 1948 there are over three hundred reliable publishers who MUST HAVE up- 
wards of ten thousand new titles to complete their lists for this year. What I am quot- 
ing here are actual figures, not opinions. Notwithstanding the many problems confronting 
publishers, the business is booming as it never has before. The circulation of leading 


magazines has gone up, in some cases as much as sixty percent, over the war years. 


There will never be a better time than now to sell your manuscript. If publishers 
haven't accepted your work, it means that you are not fully cognizant of their current 
needs, that you require the know-how of a writer who sells his own work to help 
you into print. For several years I have been lending this type of assistance. The 
majority of those who have gained publication under my direction had never made a 


story sale before. 


I have no printed “lessons” to sell. I do have a personalized 
service, and am now prepared to extend to yu PROFESSIONAL 
EDITING, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM or COMPLETE RE. 
VISION, as your individual manuscript requires. Write me a letter 
today, asking for my free folder entitled “Literary Help,” which ex- 
plains in detail how I work with writers. Also, include any infor- 





mation you wish to give concerning your own work. 


Interviews by Arrangement Only 


CHARLES 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 








